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reference  reports. 

Confidential  Reports  on  personal  business  problems  pre¬ 
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A  Monthly  Business  Bulletin  which  analyzes  the  current 
trend  of  business  conditions. 
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Part  I 

Advertising — The  Ally  of  Salesmen 

A  SALESMAN  for  a  comparatively  new  company 
manufacturing  a  line  of  staple  building  materials 
sat  in  his  hotel  room  in  an  Iowa  town  figuring  his 
sales  for  his  first  three  months  on  the  road.  He  was  an 
engineer  by  training  and  had  the  engineer’s  methodical 
habits  of  observation  and  calculation. 

From  his  daily  record,  he  figured  the  amount  of  time  he 
had  spent  in  interviewing  prospects,  and  he  reflected  on 
just  how  that  time  had  been  consumed.  Finally,  he 
arrived  at  what  seemed  to  tell  him  why  his  sales  had  not 
been  larger. 

His  analysis  revealed  the  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  time  he  spent  in  interviewing  prospects  had  been 
consumed  in  convincing  them  that  his  company  was 
reputable  and  that  his  line,  the  name  of  which  was  not 
generally  known  in  the  trade,  was  the  same  in  character 
and  utility  as  several  other  better-known  lines.  This 
meant  that  it  was  taking  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  time 
and  effort  just  to  reach  the  point  where  his  leading  com¬ 
petitors’  salesmen  started  their  selling. 

How  Advertising  Saves  Time.  During  the  next  two  or 
three  days  as  he  traveled  Iowa  this  salesman  turned  over 
and  over  in  his  mind  this  matter  of  lost  time.  It  occurred 
to  him,  for  one  thing,  that  the  other  companies  sent  the 
dealers  a  catalog  each  year  telling  about  their  products 
and  illustrating  their  use;  but  his  company  had  not  as  yet 
issued  a  catalog.  Then  he  recalled  having  seen  advertise¬ 
ments  of  his  competitors’  lines  in  the  trade  journals,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  popular  magazines,  whereas  his  com¬ 
pany  had  never  done  any  advertising.  Also,  occasionally 
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he  had  noticed  in  buyers’  offices  special  bulletins  from  the 
home  offices  of  his  competitors  and  packages  of  small 
booklets  and  leaflets  for  them  to  send  out  in  their  mail, 
whereas  his  company  had  never  issued  such  booklets  or 
leaflets. 

As  he  continued  his  trip,  and  continued  to  spend  two- 
thirds  of  his  time  “explaining,”  he  decided  that  he  was 
not  getting  a  fair  deal;  that  the  “explaining”  should  right¬ 
fully  be  done  by  the  home  office,  so  that  he  could  spend 
less  time  interviewing  individual  prospects  and,  there¬ 
fore,  could  make  more  calls  a  day.  His  analysis  carried 
him  straight  to  the  obvious  fact  that — 

Advertising  can  be  employed  to  acquaint  prospects 
with  products  and  houses — both  dealer  prospects  and 
consumers. 

He  saw  clearly  that  he  was  working  under  a  handicap 
simply  because  the  merchants  he  was  calling  upon  knew 
nothing  of  his  company  or  its  line,  and  that  these  mer¬ 
chants  were  under  the  same  disadvantage  in  selling  his 
line  to  their  customers,  who  also  knew  nothing  of  the  line. 
He  spoke  to  several  merchants  about  this  and  they  con¬ 
firmed  his  opinion.  It  was,  they  said,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  they  would  not  buy  from  him. 

The  Salesman  Prepares  the  Advertising.  Having  deter¬ 
mined  the  cause  of  his  difficulty,  he  returned  to  his  home 
office  and  handed  in  his  resignation,  explaining  that  he 
could  not  earn  enough  in  one-third  of  his  time  to  make 
the  job  worth  while. 

The  president  of  the  company  was  impressed  wdth  his 
viewpoint  and  assured  him  that  the  company  was  willing 
to  do  what  the  other  companies  were  doing.  But  where 
could  he  find  someone  trained  to  do  the  advertising  work? 

This  salesman  then  volunteered  to  try  his  hand  at  pre¬ 
paring  some  advertising.  First,  he  prepared  a  small  cat¬ 
alog,  then  some  advertisements  for  the  trade  journals, 
and  finally  a  series  of  little  booklets.  They  were  all  rather 
crude,  but  they  told  the  story. 
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Within  a  few  months  the  salesman,  Dack  on  the  road, 
found  that  he  could  make  his  selling  time  more  produc¬ 
tive.  He  had  less  explaining  to  do.  The  catalog  and  the 
advertisements  were  acting  as  advance  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction.  Records  of  other  salesmen  for  this  company 
also  began  to  show  decided  improvement.  The  engineer- 
salesman  in  this  case  began  to  study  advertising,  and  he 
continued  to  supply  his  firm  with  advertising  ideas  and 
copy,  using  his  spare  time. 

Two  years  later,  he  was  engaged  as  advertising  director 
by  a  large  Eastern  industrial  organization,  not  because  of 
any  particular  skill  at  writing  advertisements,  or  because 
of  any  great  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  advertising, 
but  because  he  had  succeeded  in  making  selling  easier 
for  his  company  and  all  its  salesmen  by  utilizing  the  help 
of  advertising. 

The  salesmen’s  time  is  saved  and  their  sales  come 
easier  when  their  company  employs  effective  adver¬ 
tising. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  modern  advertising  is 
to  make  selling  easier.  Other  functions,  more  or  less 
related  to  this  one,  will  be  brought  out  later  on. 

Our  main  reason  for  citing  this  salesman’s  experience  is 
because  it  brings  out  two  important  facts : 

First,  previous  technical  advertising  training  is  not  necessary 
to  enable  a  business  executive  to  utilize  advertising  as  a 
selling  force.  He  can  buy  or  hire  or  develop  the  technical 
skill,  If  he  but  sees  clearly  where  and  how  advertising  can 
be  used  effectively  to  increase  sales. 

Second,  advertising  is  essentially  an  aid  in  selling,  employed  m 
solving  definite  problems,  such  as  the  one  cited  above,  or  in 
attaining  a  definite  objective,  such  as  the  prompt  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  type  of  kitchen  cabinet  in,  say,  the  city 
of  Quebec;  or  it  is  employed  to  produce  a  definite  reac¬ 
tion  in  the  public  mind,  as  when  a  railroad  corporation 
uses  advertising  to  gain  more  willing  public  acceptance  of 
a  necessary  increase  in  freight  rates. 

The  experience  of  the  salesman  mentioned  above  shows 
clearly  the  relation  of  advertising  to  selling.  Let  us  now 
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further  analyze  the  marketing  function  of  advertising. 
We  want  to  understand  thoroly  the  force  of  advertising 
as  a  means  of  gaining  low-cost  marketing. 

THE  MARKETING  FUNCTION  OF  ADVERTISING 

One  of  the  foremost  phases  of  business  management  is 
the  marketing  problem.  We  dealt  with  this  problem  in 
our  study  of  selling  and  sales  management;  and  we  shall 
now  deal  with  it  in  relation  to  advertising. 

There  are  two  marketing  functions,  as  follows: 

1.  Creating  consumer  acceptance  or  demand — the  sales  and 
advertising  function. 

2.  Supplying  a  product  or  service  to  meet  acceptance  or 
demand — the  distribution  function. 

Only  the  first  function — the  creation  of  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  demand — will  be  considered  at  this  point. 
“Consumer  acceptance”  and  “consumer  demand”  are 
terms  that  are  frequentlv  used  in  advertising;  therefore, 
let  us  get  a  clear  understanding  of  their  meaning. 

What  Is  “Consumer  Acceptance”?  If  you  were  to  say 
to  a  grocery  clerk,  “I’d  like  a  quart  of  grape  juice,  please,” 
and  if  he  were  to  ask,  “Welch’s?”  you  would  be  likely  to 
say,  “Yes,”  without  giving  the  matter  any  special  thought. 
Why?  Because  you  know  about  Welch’s  grape  juice;  it 
is  familiar  to  you,  and  therefore  acceptable.  That  is  “con¬ 
sumer  acceptance”  in  operation. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  grocery  clerk  were  to  ask, 
“Welch’s  or  Armour’s?”  You  know  both  names;  but, 
assuming  that  you  have  always  used  Welch’s  grape  juice, 
or  that  you  have  known  about  it  longer,  you  would  feel 
a  certain  preference  for  it  and  you  would  say,  “Welch’s, 
please.”  You  would  then  be  exercising  what  is  called 
“consumer  preference.” 

Now  suppose  the  clerk  goes  to  the  refrigerator  and 
returns  to  announce,  “I  find  we  are  all  out  of  Welch’s. 
May  I  give  you  Armour’s?” 
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There  comes  a  test.  You  prefer  Welch’s,  but  how  strong 
is  your  preference?  'Will  you  accept  Armour’s?  Or  will 
you  walk  out  and  go  to  another  store  and  say,  “I  wTant  a 
quart  of  Welch’s  grape  juice”? 

If  you  accept  Armour’s,  you  apply  consumer  accept¬ 
ance.  You  know  the  Armour  name  and  feel  sure  the 
grape  juice  must  be  good;  or  perhaps  you  have  recently 
seen  an  advertisement  of  Armour’s  grape  juice  and  would 
like  to  try  it  anyway. 

What  Is  “Consumer  Demand”?  But  if  you  walk  out  of 
the  store  without  buying,  your  preference  for  Welch’s  has 
passed  the  “acceptance”  stage;  you  are  insisting  on  hav¬ 
ing  one  particular  brand — which  illustrates  “consumer 
demand.” 

That  word  “demand”  does  not  mean  that  you  thump 
on  the  counter  and  actually  demand  to  be  given  Welch’s 
grape  juice,  but  it  designates  the  stage  of  preference 
which  causes  people  to  call  for  things  by  brand  name, 
and  perhaps  insist  upon  getting  that  brand.  A  merchant 
would  express  it  differently.  He  would  say,  “Our  call  is 
mostly  for  Welch’s,”  or,  “We’re  having  quite  a  call  for 
Armour’s  grape  juice  since  they  started  advertising  it.” 
That  is  the  meaning  of  “consumer  demand”  as  used  in 
this  manual. 

Acceptance  Always  Precedes  Demand.  The  consumer 
always  goes  thru  the  stages  of  acceptance  and  preference 
before  reaching  the  stage  of  demand — a  process  which 
may  take  very  little  time,  or  may  take  months  or  even 
years  of  time. 

Nothing  is  called  for  by  name  until  it  is  preferred, 
and  nothing  can  be  preferred  until  it  is  first  accept¬ 
able. 

Business  men  have  sometimes  expected  to  create  de¬ 
mand  overnight  for  their  products,  and  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  when  people  did  not  flock  to  stores  to  ask  for 
them,  altho  their  competitors  have  spent  years  going  thru 
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the  steps  of  acceptance  and  preference  in  order  to  arrive 
at  demand. 

The  creation  of  consumer  acceptance,  leading  even¬ 
tually  thru  preference  to  demand,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  business  problems.  It  is  accomplished 
largely  by  means  of  advertising,  and  it  is  with  the  use 
of  advertising  for  this  purpose  chiefly  that  we  shall  be 
concerned  in  this  series  of  manuals  on  advertising  and  ' 
marketing. 

WHAT  IS  ADVERTISING? 

What  does  advertising  mean  to  you?  Do  you  think  of 
advertising  as  advertisements  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  or  as  posters  on  billboards,  or  as  street  car  cards, 
or  as  copy  or  pictures  or  slogans  (such  as  “There’s  a  rea¬ 
son”),  or  as  trade  characters  (such  as  the  Gold  Dust 
Twins),  or  as  circulars  or  catalogs  or  form  letters? 

These  things  are  not  advertising  in  the  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term;  but  they  are  the  manifestations  or 
mediums  of  advertising. 

What,  then,  is  advertising? 

A  practical  answer  to  that  question  is  to  say  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  letting  your  business  light  shine.  It  may  shine 
from  a  dealer’s  shelf  in  the  form  of  a  package  skillfully 
designed  to  draw  attention  to  itself.  It  may  shine  from 
a  page  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  or  from  a  six-inch 
double-column  space  in  the  Toronto  Globe.  It  may  shine, 
literally,  from  an  electric  sign  on  the  roof  of  a  factory. 
It  may  shine  from  a  billboard,  or  from  the  pages  of  a 
house  organ,  or  from  the  stationery  of  the  firm,  or  from 
the  sides  of  a  tank  car  on  the  railroad.  Or,  in  retailing,  it 
may  shine  from  a  display  card  in  the  window. 

Wherever  or  however  you  cause  your  business  light 
to  shine,  that  is  advertising. 

Advertising  is  often  likened  to  light:  it  permeates,  illu¬ 
minates,  attracts.  The  light  of  advertising  may  be  focused 
on  a  small  territory,  as  a  retail  merchant  does  in  his  ad- 
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vertising;  or  it  may  be  focused  on  a  given  section  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  New  England  states,  or  on  a  special 
group,  such  as  dentists  or  architects;  or  it  may  reach 
nearly  all  classes  of  people  in  every  part  of  one  or  more 
countries. 

The  light  of  modern  advertising,  reflecting  facts  and 
ideas  about  your  product  or  your  business,  makes  people 
familiar  with  it  and  in  so  doing  builds  up  a  fund  of  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  ready  to  be  turned  into  sales.  The 
rapidity  of  this  process  of  turning  consumer  acceptance 
into  consumer  preference  and  on  into  consumer  demand 
depends  upon — 

1.  The  amount  of  advertising  used. 

2.  Getting  the  facts  into  the  right  people’s  minds. 

3.  The  skill  employed  in  preparing  the  advertisements. 

Advertising,  then,  is  letting  your  business  light  shine 

for  the  purpose  of  creating  consumer  acceptance,  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  demand  for  what  you  sell,  whether  it  be  a 
machine  or  a  food  product  or  a  service  or  an  idea. 

In  actual  marketing  experience  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
strong  competition  for  consumer  acceptance,  preference, 
and  demand;  and  often  it  is  just  some  little  fact  or  fea¬ 
ture  or  idea  well  advertised  that  throws  the  balance  of 
public  preference  in  favor  of  one  product  over  others. 

HOW  THE  UNIT  OF  SALES  AFFECTS  ADVERTISING 

A  little  Italian  lad  stood  at  a  corner  on  Third  Avenue 
in  New  York  City,  calling,  “Sweeta  chock — tena  cent  da 
pack.”  In  one  hand  he  held  a  box  of  bars  of  eating 
chocolate  and  in  the  other  hand  he  held  a  single  bar, 
which  he  extended  temptingly  toward  passers-by.  But 
sales  came  slowly. 

Presently  an  idea  struck  him.  Withdrawing  to  a  near¬ 
by  doorway,  he  laid  down  his  box  on  the  doorstep  and, 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  broke  two  of  the  bars  in  half. 
Stepping  back  to  the  corner,  he  began  calling,  “Sweeta 
chock— 5  cent.”  Sales  picked  up  at  once.  By  breaking 
all  of  his  10-cent  bars  in  half,  he  soon  sold  out  his  stock. 
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This  incident  illustrates  a  fundamental  principle  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  a  principle  that  is  often  neglected: 

The  unit  of  sale  should  be  the  size  that  is  most  read¬ 
ily  acceptable  to  prospective  customers. 

The  Italian  lad  discovered  a  more  effective  unit  of  sale 
for  selling  chocolate  on  Third  Avenue.  Three  or  four 
blocks  west  he  might  readily  have  sold  his  chocolate  in 
10-cent  units,  but  on  Third  Avenue  it  required  the  5-cent 
unit  to  draw  the  trade. 

Determining  the  Right  Unit  of  Sale.  This  unit-of-sale 
principle  is  a  weighty  factor  in  sales.  The  sales  unit 
should  not  be  determined  arbitrarily,  but  with  careful 
consideration  of  the  public’s  preferences — in  relation  to 
net  profits.  Merely  following  the  practice  of  competitors 
in  this  important  matter  of  the  size  of  unit  in  which  mer¬ 
chandise  is  put  on  the  market  may  mean  that  we  are 
overlooking  a  good  chance  for  gaining  a  competitive 
advantage  by  introducing  a  new  unit.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  ideal  unit  of  sale  is  the  one  that  will — 

1.  Result  in  the  largest  possible  number  of  sales  by  meeting 
the  public’s  convenience  and  buying  habits,  and  thus  take 
the  fullest  advantage  of  the  acceptance  or  demand  created 
by  advertising. 

2.  Show  the  best  profit. 

3.  Make  the  product  serve  most  satisfactorily. 

4.  Pack,  ship,  or  handle  most  conveniently  and  economically. 

No  article  is  really  well  distributed  until  people  are  able 
to  buy  it  in  the  units  they  prefer.  Many  successful  man¬ 
ufacturers  owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  application  of 
this  principle.  The  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  makes  it  a 
policy  to  pack  each  one  of  its  famous  “57  Varieties”  in 
several  sizes — in  at  least  three  sizes,  for  the  most  part — 
to  meet  varied  demand,  and  thus  make  it  easier  for  the 
retail  grocer  to  sell  to  his  customers.  The  Barrett  Com¬ 
pany  supplies  Tarvia  (the  road  preservative)  in  single 
barrels,  in  auto-truck  spreaders,  or  in  tank  cars,  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  various  buyers.  Spearmint-gum  ad- 
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vertising  urges  people  to  “Buy  it  by  the  box,”  but  the 
gum  is  packed  in  five-stick  packages,  and  each  stick  is 
wrapped  separately,  because  in  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  a  considerable  portion  of  retail  sales  is  by  single  sticks, 
and  this  single-stick  trade  is  too  important  to  lose  thru 
failure  to  provide  the  small  unit. 

The  Public  Mind  Is  Grooved  with  Buying  Habits.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  realm  of  buying  habits,  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  the  field  of  psychology. 

Buying  is  done,  not  with  the  hands  and  the  pocketbook, 
but  with  the  mind.  The  public  mind  forms  buying- 
habit  grooves,  and  there  is  resistance  to  any  invitation  to 
depart  from  these  grooves.  It  took  years  to  accustom 
people  to  buying  vegetables  by  weight  instead  of  by 
measure,  and  it  is  found  to  be  more  difficult  to  get  people 
to  buy  eggs  by  the  pound  instead  of  by  the  dozen,  even 
tho  every  woman  would  readily  admit  that  a  dozen  large 
eggs  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen  small  ones.  The  dozen 
unit  is  the  buying-groove  unit  for  eggs,  altho  some  day 
the  public  may  become  educated  into  a  weight  groove 
for  eggs. 

Managers  of  advertising  and  sales  should  understand 
the  psychology  of  buying  as  applied  to  their  prod¬ 
ucts  ;  they  should  shape  their  products  to  meet  buying 
habits. 

A  large  grocery  jobber  brought  out  a  line  of  spices  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  in  “extra-value”  10-cent  packages  contain¬ 
ing  three  times  as  much  spices  as  the  usual  5-cent  pack¬ 
age  of  that  day.  The  idea  seemed  good,  but  people  would 
not  buy  his  packages.  He  was  about  to  drop  the  spice 
business  when  his  wife  remarked  casually  one  day  that 
women  were  not  accustomed  to  buying  spices  in  other 
than  5-cent  packages.  She  told  him  that  women  knew 
from  experience  how  far  a  5-cent  package  would  go,  and 
that  they  would  really  prefer  to  buy  two  of  the  familiar 
5-cent  packages  than  the  large,  unfamiliar  package  at  10 
cents.  She  also  said  that  the  large  size  of  the  package 
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suggested  inferior  quality — if  so  much  could  be  bought 
for  10  cents.  The  spice  packages  were  changed  to  the 
5-cent  size — and  the  spice  line  was  not  dropped. 

A  well-known  woman’s  magazine  was  changed  from  a 
monthly  to  a  twice-a-month  publication.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  failure  and  had  to  be  abandoned,  largely 
because  women’s  magazines  as  a  class  had  worn  a  monthly 
groove  into  the  public  mind,  and  the  mental  resistance 
to  a  twice-a-month  issue,  tho  purely  an  attitude  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  readers  and  advertisers,  was  too  strong  to 
warrant  an  attempt  to  break  it  down. 

So,  in  establishing  a  new  unit  of  sale  for  any  product 
or  commodity  or  service,  the  psychology  of  the  problem 
must  be  studied.  If  the  unit  is  in  conflict  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  buying  habit,  weigh  the  consequences  carefully, 
altho  going  contrary  to  buying  habit  may  be  justified  in 
exceptional  cases. 

Profits  and  the  Unit  of  Sale.  The  matter  of  profits  also 
enters  this  problem  of  the  right  unit  of  sale.  Two  points 
should  be  remembered: 

First,  people  will,  as  a  rule,  not  be  so  likely  to  take  a  chance  on 
a  large  unit  of  an  untried  product  as  on  a  small  unit,  such 
as  a  5-cent  or  10-cent  package  of  a  food  product,  or  a 
three  months’  trial  subscription  to  a  magazine. 

Second,  the  unit  that  the  public  would  like  to  buy  is  not 
always  a  profitable  unit  to  sell. 

While  it  is  essential  to  provide  a  unit  that  the  public 
will  buy,  this  unit  cannot  be  sold  exclusively  unless 
it  shows  a  profit. 

Frequently  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  market¬ 
ing  large  units  of  new  and  untried  commodities  by  put¬ 
ting  out  at  the  same  time  small  “sample  units”  that 
people  were  willing  to  buy  and  try.  So  generally  has  the 
idea  of  advertising  and  sampling  things  in  small  units 
been  adopted  that  the  10-cent  store  counters  now  hold 
many  5-cent  and  10-cent  packages  of  high-grade  toilet 
preparations,  paints,  confections,  and  household  supplies. 
The  small  units  help  sell  the  large  unit.  The  customer 
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who  has  purchased  one  of  these  little  “take-a-chance” 
units  learns  the  merit  of  the  product  and  later  is  likely 
to  buy  a  larger  unit.  Some  firms  put  out  small  units  at 
an  actual  loss  and  charge  this  loss  to  advertising. 

In  marketing  several  different  units,  much  depends 
upon  putting  the  advertising  emphasis  on  the  proper  unit. 
A  modern  tendency  is  to  throw  the  bulk  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  effort  behind  the  unit  that  pays  the  best 
profit,  while  providing  the  public  with  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  other  units  to  meet  its  convenience. 

Making  the  Unit  Satisfactory  in  Service.  For  some  years 
the  Congoleum  Company  packed  its  “art  squares”  in  rolls 
of  six.  These  rolls  the  dealer  had  to  open  and  unroll. 
This  meant  handling,  which  took  the  time  of  the  dealer’s 
clerks.  This  trouble  was  done  away  with  by  changing 
the  unit  in  which  the  “art  squares”  were  sold  and  shipped 
to  the  dealer.  Instead  of  six  to  the  roll,  they  were  packed 
individually  in  containers  resembling  giant  mailing  tubes. 
This  new  unit  became  popular  with  dealers  at  once  and 
increased  sales  to  an  extent  that  more  than  offset  the 
increased  cost  of  packing. 

The  unit  sold  must  also  prove  satisfactory  in  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  service.  As  someone  has  well  said,  “Helping 
customers  to  buy  satisfactorily  is  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  salesmanship.” 

When  Uneeda  Biscuits  were  first  brought  out,  the 
5-cent  package  was  not  chosen  merely  because  5  cents 
was  a  good  price  unit.  While  the  price  was  a  leading 
consideration,  the  National  Biscuit  Company  states  that 
another  and  important  consideration  was  that  a  5-cent 
package  contained  about  as  many  soda  crackers  as  the 
average  family  is  likely  to  consume  before  they  dete¬ 
riorate.  The  matter  of  deterioration  is  an  important  one 
in  establishing  the  unit  of  any  perishable  commodity. 

Experience  has  proved  that  this  footage  best  suits  the 
need  of  the  majority  of  users. 

Wire  fencing  is  sold  quite  generally  in  rolls  of  165  feet. 
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Many  manufacturers  of  food  products  have  found  it 
desirable  to  bring  out  individual  packages  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  for  service  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  dining  cars.  If 
they  depended  upon  their  larger  units,  they  could  not  be 
sure  that  their  products  would  be  served  fresh  and  clean 
and  appetizing.  These  small  units  cost  more  to  produce, 
but  they  can  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  because  of  their 
manifest  advantages.  Also,  they  prevent  substitution. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Unit.  An  interesting  bit  of  psy¬ 
chology  is  revealed  in  the  experience  of  a  mail  order 
house  that  more  than  doubled  the  sale  on  a  little  silver 
bud  vase  the  second  year  it  was  shown  in  the  catalog  by 
quoting  it,  “Pair  $2.00;  singly  $1.00.” 

People  are  inclined  to  accept  the  unit  first  mentioned 
in  cases  where  buying  habit  is  not  a  factor. 

Another  psychological  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
fact  that  most  people  dislike  to  think  or  figure  when  buy¬ 
ing.  Tell  the  average  person  that  lemons  are  60  cents 
a  dozen  and  he  or  she  is  more  than  likely  to  buy  a  dozen 
or  a  half  dozen;  but  if  quoted  at  5  cents  apiece,  the 
tendency  would  be  to  buy  three  or  four. 

Unless  buying  habit  interferes,  it  is  often  possible  to 
sell  a  larger  unit  merely  by  mentioning  and  pricing 
it  first. 

It  is  also  possible  to  sell  a  combination  or  multiple  of 
units  simply  by  supplying  the  consumer  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  as  in  creating  the  mental  picture  of  a  pair  of  bud 
vases  in  the  instance  just  mentioned. 

The  Unit  That  Packs  and  Ships  Best.  In  packing  and 
shipping,  the  unit  is  important.  Manufacturers  often 
find  that  the  units  in  which  they  like  to  pack  their  prod¬ 
ucts  encounter. sales  resistance.  Many  retailers  may  be 
unwilling  to  invest  so  large  a  sum  in  items  so  packed, 
or  some  competitor  may  have  worked  out  a  more  con¬ 
venient  unit  that  has  a  greater  appeal,  or  the  element  of 
deterioration  may  enter. 
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A  manufacturer  of  a  well-known  brand  of  salad  dress¬ 
ing  greatly  increased  his  sales  thru  the  simple  expedient 
of  cutting  the  size  of  his  carton  in  half,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  bottles  to  a  point  where  many  more  gro¬ 
cers  were  willing  to  purchase  a  carton. 

Pack  in  units  that  offer  the  greatest  economy,  conven¬ 
ience,  and  safety  in  shipping,  with  consideration  of 
sales  resistance  and  risk  of  deterioration. 

It  is  well,  also,  to  bear  in  mind  the  differing  require¬ 
ments  of  different  classes  of  buyers.  A  coffee  merchant 
found  that  three-pound  packages  sold  best  to  farmers  in 
country  stores,  wdiereas  the  one-pound  package  sold  best 
in  the  city.  Again,  many  products  can  be  packed  in  large 
cartons,  and  even  sold  in  large  units  to  consumers,  in  the 
colder  zones ;  whereas  in  warmer  zones,  they  are  best  sup¬ 
plied  in  smaller  units  or  cartons  on  account  of  the  dete¬ 
riorating  effect  of  heat. 

Changing  Units  to  Meet  Changing  Conditions.  Living 
conditions,  national  habits  of  life  and  thought,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  ambitions  are  constantly  changing.  The  old-time 
square  pianos  had  to  give  way  to  the  upright,  because 
people’s  houses  became  smaller  and  people  took  to  living 
in  apartments.  It  was  a  new  piano  “unit”  to  meet  a 
change  in  living  conditions.  But  of  late  years  people 
have  become  ambitious  to  possess  pianos  with  the  fuller 
tone  and  greater  physical  beauty  of  the  grand,  and  so 
still  another  piano  unit  has  come  into  being— the  “apart¬ 
ment  grand” — to  satisfy  this  very  profitable  trade.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  larger  living  rooms  of  recent  years  are  a 
factor  in  the  sale  of  the  larger  grand  piano. 

Flour  used  to  sell  by  the  barrel,  but  changing  living 
habits  have  necessitated  smaller  units,  even  down  to  a 
three-and-a-half-pound  bag  for  the  many  consumers  who 
now  do  little,  if  any,  bread  baking. 

Linoleum  used  to  sell  by  the  yard ;  now  it  sells  also  in 
rug  patterns  and  shapes  to  meet  the  change  in  floor¬ 
covering  ideas. 
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Changing  economic  conditions  may  also  affect  this 
problem  of  determining  the  best  unit  of  sale  from  time 
to  time.  In  times  of  depression,  as  in  1920  and  1921, 
when  merchants  generally,  also  consumers,  prefer  to  buy 
smaller  quantities  of  many  things,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  standard  unit,  both  as  packed  for 
the  merchant  and  as  offered  to  the  public.  Later,  when 
good  times  return,  the  larger  unit  may  be  restored. 

It  is  wise  to  check  up  our  unit  of  sale,  no  matter  what 
we  are  selling,  for  living  standards  and  habits  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing. 

****** 

Now,  having  observed  advertising  as  an  ally  of  sales¬ 
men — how  it  makes  sales  come  easier  thru  gaining  accept¬ 
ance,  preference,  and  demand  for  particular  brands  of 
merchandise — and  having  analyzed  one  of  the  important 
factors  that  aids  greatly  in  making  advertising  effective 
— the  unit  of  sale — let  us  next,  in  Part  II,  take  up  the 
important  matter  of  relating  advertising  to  a  business 
wTith  a  view  toward  enabling  the  business  to  serve  the 
public  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
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Part  II 

Relating  Advertising  to  the  Business 

IN  ONE  of  the  tallest  towers  of  New  York  City  sits  a 
man  whose  job  is  to  watch  the  clouds.  He  is  a  look¬ 
out  for  the  company  that  supplies  New  York’s  illu¬ 
minating  electric  current.  If  he  sees  a  dark  cloud  drifting 
toward  New  York  that  threatens  in  a  few  minutes  to 
darken  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  he  telephones 
this  news  to  the  central  power  station  so  that  more  cur¬ 
rent  can  be  developed  to  serve  that  section  of  the  city, 
anticipating  the  sudden  need  for  more  current  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  lights  will  be  switched  on  as  the  great  office 
buildings  fall  under  the  shadow  of  the  dark  cloud.  When 
the  cloud  has  passed,  he  telephones  again  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  reduced. 

This  man’s  job  is  to  help  keep  New  York’s  electric  cur¬ 
rent  adjusted  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
businesses  of  New  York.  Similarly — 

The  business  executive  keeps  the  various  forces  and 
currents  of  his  business  related  to  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  that  business  and  of  the  public  it 
serves. 

Advertising,  as  a  sales  force,  must  be  kept  related  to 
the  business  and  to  the  public  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  business  and  the  public  as  economically 
as  possible.  To  do  this,  the  executive  must  concern  him¬ 
self  with  at  least  nine  factors,  as  follows : 

1.  The  marketing  problem.  5.  Sales  effort. 

2.  The  consumer.  6.  Financing. 

3.  The  product.  7.  Price  and  sales  unit. 

4.  Competition.  8.  Population. 

9.  Production. 

We  have  seen  how  advertising  is  related  to  the  unit 
of  sale.  Let  us  now  briefly  analyze  the  relation  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  other  factors  above  itemized. 
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Relating  Advertising  to  Marketing.  Of  what  avail  is  the 
finest  advertising  copy  in  the  world,  or  the  most  striking 
illustrations,  or  the  use  of  the  best  advertising  mediums, 
if  the  goods  are  not  on  sale  where  the  advertising  circu¬ 
lates?  Or  if  they  cannot  be  distributed  economically? 
We  know  that  marketing  consists  of  the  following  two 
functions : 

1.  Creating  consumer  acceptance,  preference,  and  demand. 

2.  Supplying  a  product  to  meet  that  demand  or  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  acceptance  or  preference. 

No  matter  how  well  the  first  of  those  two  functions 
is  performed,  the  advertising  will  not  prove  profitable 
unless  the  second  function  has  been  or  is  being  worked 
out;  for  advertising  and  distribution  must  dovetail. 

One  well-known  product  was  sold,  before  the  War,  at  $1. 
During  the  War  the  retail  price  was  advanced  to  $1.25 
and  to  $1.50  in  some  sections.  After  the  War,  manufac¬ 
turing  costs  were  lowered,  and  the  company  reduced  its 
price  to  retail  dealers.  But  many  dealers  were  reluctant 
to  reduce  their  price  to  the  consumer  and  kept  on,  in 
most  sections,  selling  this  product  at  $1.25  or  $1.50.  This 
company,  however,  was  losing  a  large  volume  of  business 
on  account  of  the  high  price. 

Finally,  the  president  of  the  company  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  iron  out  the  situation  would  be  to  go  right 
over  the  heads  of  the  dealers  to  the  general  public  and 
tell  them  that  the  price  was  $1  again.  Accordingly,  he 
diverted  his  advertising  from  its  usual  appeal  to  do  this 
particular  job.  The  advertisements  were  built  around 
the  idea,  “$1  again — All  over  America.” 

Before  0.  K.’ing  the  advertisements,  however,  the  exec¬ 
utive  in  this  case  checked  up  to  see  how  this  action 
would  affect  the  marketing  plan. 

One  fact  began  to  stand  out:  Freight  rates  had  not 
gone  down,  and  in  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  trade 
price,  dealers  at  any  great  distance  from  the  factory  could 
not  make  a  normal  profit  at  the  $1  price  after  paying 
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the  freight  from  the  factory.  This  was  serious.  What 
could  be  done  about  it? 

Several  plans  were  considered,  including  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  “$1  Again”  campaign;  but  the  plan  finally 
decided  upon  was  to  open  six  branch  warehouses  at  stra¬ 
tegic  points  over  the  country  to  which  carload  shipments 
could  be  made,  thus  giving  the  trade  of  the  entire  country 
an  economical  freight  charge.  This  was  done,  and  then 
the  new  advertising  campaign  was  launched  and  carried 
thru  with  success.  But  had  it  been  undertaken  without 
relating  the  advertising  to  freight  rates  (a  distributing 
factor),  the  results  might  have  been  disastrous. 

Before  an  advertising  campaign  is  launched,  definite 
plans  must  be  made  to  facilitate  the  distributing 
function  of  marketing. 

If  the  advertising  precedes  actual  distribution,  as  it 
occasionally  does,  every  step  in  the  distributing  process 
should  be  studied  out  in  advance,  so  that  distribution 
may  follow  the  advertising  closely  enough  to  reap  the 
fullest  possible  benefit  in  sales. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  now  well-known  clothing  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  then  had  only  a  small  localized  distribution 
among  retail  dealers,  launched  a  strong  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  But  he  had  his  “minute  men”  sales¬ 
men  ready  to  go  and  close  sales  with  inquiring  dealers 
anywhere  in  the  country  the  minute  their  inquiries  were 
received. 

Relating  Advertising  to  the  Consumer.  The  relating  of 
advertising  to  the  consumer  is  a  matter  of  adjusting  it 
to  people’s  needs  and  buying  habits — the  buying  grooves 
previously  mentioned;  also  to  their  level  of  intelligence, 
the  time  they  buy,  etc. 

One  mail  order  gift  house  finds  it  necessary  to  confine 
its  advertising  largely  to  the  months  of  September,  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  November,  because  those  are  the  months  in 
which  people  need  gifts.  If  this  house  tried  to  get  mail 
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orders  for  gifts  in  January  or  July,  the  advertising  would 
be  out  of  relation  to  people’s  needs.  To  advertise  woolen 
underwear  in  Georgia  or  Florida  newspapers  would  also 
be  out  of  relation  to  the  consumer’s  needs. 

It  may  be  possible  to  change  the  public’s  buying 
habits,  but  it  is  usually  a  long,  costly  process. 

A  certain  jeweler  found  this  out  when  he  tried  adver¬ 
tising  to  build  up  a  business  in  birthday  gifts  by  mail. 
He  issued  a  special  catalog  of  birthday  gifts,  with  inter¬ 
esting  information  about  birth  stones  and  flowers,  and 
with  pages  for  keeping  birthday  records.  He  advertised 
this  catalog  in  the  magazines.  Many  people  sent  for  it 
and  he  anticipated  a  large  business.  But  the  business 
did  not  develop.  He  discovered  that  people  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  remember  about  birthdays  in  time  to  send  to  a 
distant  city  for  a  gift;  or,  if  they  do  remember,  they  put 
off  buying  until  the  last  day  or  two  and  then  stop  in  at 
a  local  store  to  make  their  purchase. 

Many  butchers  have  learned  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money 
to  advertise  roasts  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  because  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  habit  of  buying  roasts  at  the  other  end  of 
the  week,  for  over  Sunday. 

A  department  store  would  not,  as  a  rule,  advertise  a 
large  special  sale  of  linens  in  February  or  March,  because 
custom  has  established  January  as  the  month  for  linen 
and  white  sales,  and  many  women  have  formed  the  habit 
of  stocking  up  during  that  month. 

How  Habits  of  Thought  Play  Their  Part.  Habits  of 
thought  are  equally  marked.  They  develop  into  popular 
prejudices. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  ginger  ale  should  not 
be  white  (or  colorless)  except  that  ginger  ale  has  been 
amber  colored  for  so  many  years  that  we  habitually  think 
of  it  as  amber  colored — and  he  would  be  a  daring  bottler 
who  would  attempt  to  advertise  white  ginger  ale.  He 
might  succeed,  but  it  would  be  against  odds. 
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A  good  illustration  of  the  strength  of  a  public  habit 
of  thought  is  found  in  the  color  of  butter.  The  makers 
of  vegetable-oil  butters  who  were  prevented  from  color¬ 
ing  their  products  by  the  laws  of  certain  states  had  to 
furnish  little  capsules  of  coloring  matter  with  their 
product  so  that  housewives  could  color  the  butter  them¬ 
selves  before  serving  it  on  their  tables. 

Advertising  appeals  are  selected  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  people’s  instinctive  reactions  and  emotions. 

An  advertisement  of  a  physical-culture  course  failed 
when  written  from  the  angle  of  “Add  years  to  your  life.” 
But  the  same  course  was  successfully  advertised  from 
the  angle  of  “The  man  who  is  always  tired  out  will  soon 
be  worn  out.”  The  fear  motive,  the  fear  of  wearing  out 
and  becoming  unfit  for  work,  was  a  more  powerful  appeal 
to  action  than  the  hope  of  longer  life.  It  bore  a  better 
relation  to  people’s  emotional  reactions. 

Every  article,  every  product,  every  proposition,  has 
some  special  appeal  that  will  produce  favorable  action 
more  surely  than  any  other  appeal  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

The  closer  wre  can  get  to  that  appeal,  the  better  will 
our  advertising  be  related  to  the  consumer. 

Relating  Advertising  to  the  Product.  One  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  effects  of  advertising  is  the  development  of  “product 
personality”  or  “service  personality.” 

Crisco,  Tarvia,  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books, 
the  Statler  Hotels,  all  have  “personality”  in  people’s 
minds.  We  visualize  Crisco,  not  only  as  a  white  and 
pure  product,  but  also  in  the  form  of  crisp  biscuits, 
browned  croquettes,  or  fluffy  cakes.  We  think  of  Tarvia, 
not  so  often  as  sticky  black  tar,  as  in  terms  of  mudless, 
dustless  roads.  We  think  of  the  Harvard  Classics,  not 
merely  as  books,  but  as  a  liberal  education.  The  Statler 
Hotels  we  are  apt  to  think  of,  not  as  buildings,  but  as 
representing  highly  developed  hotel  service.  Sunkist 
oranges  and  Community  plate  are  luscious  oranges  and 
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beautiful  patterns  of  silverware,  respectively,  for  use  on 
our  tables.  Such  are  the  impressions  which  advertising 
helps  to  create. 

Relating  advertising  to  the  product  or  the  service  is 
a  matter  of  establishing  a  tone  or  personality  which 
we  want  our  product  or  service  to  have  in  people’s 
minds. 

This  “personality”  may  be  established  by  revealing  the 
product  itself  in  its  physical  form,  the  product  or  service 
in  use  or  in  some  converted  form,  or  the  result  of  using 
the  product.  Unless  our  advertising  helps  to  establish 
the  tone  or  personality  that  we  have  decided  upon  as 
desirable,  it  is  not  properly  related  to  our  product,  and 
is  not  as  successful  as  it  could  be. 

Relating  Advertising  to  Competition.  In  training  an 
athlete  for  the  mile  or  half-mile  run,  the  trainer  cautions 
him  not  to  start  out  with  too  much  of  a  spurt,  but  to 
set  himself  a  good  pace  that  he  can  keep  up,  conserving 
his  wind  for  a  swift  finish.  He  is  cautioned  not  to  worry 
if  some  of  the  other  runners  make  the  mistake  of  spurt¬ 
ing  at  the  start,  for  presently  their  wind  will  be  gone  and 
he  will  be  able  to  pass  them  and  beat  them  to  the  wire. 
BUT,  he  is  also  warned  not  to  let  the  others  get  too 
far  ahead  of  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  drawing  on  his 
wind  rather  heavily,  for  their  feeling  of  elation  at  their 
lead  may  stimulate  them  to  greater  effort,  while  his 
feeling  of  hopelessness  will  tend  to  depress  his  spirits 
and  prevent  him  from  performing  up  to  his  normal 
capabilities. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  relating  advertising 
to  competitor’s  advertising,  providing  any  attention  at 
all  is  going  to  be  paid  to  competition. 

In  advertising,  set  a  good  swift  pace,  but  not  so  fast 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  up  and  greatly  increased  if 
necessary  to  win. 

Plenty  of  businesses  start  out  in  the  race  for  sales 
with  an  advertising  pace  so  fast  that  they  cannot  keep 
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it  up.  To  follow  their  example  would  be  a  needless 
waste  of  business  breath  (money).  Far  better  to  strike 
a  good  swift  pace  of  your  own  that  you  can  keep  up 
indefinitely.  The  wise  business  executive  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  let  his  competitors  get  too  far  ahead  of  him,  else 
he  will  wake  up  some  day  to  the  discouraging  fact  that 
his  business  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  race. 

Just  as  the  distance  runner  studies  the  nature  of  his 
competitors,  so  a  business  studies  the  personality  of  the 
men  controlling  competing  buinesses  in  order  to  know 
whether  they  are  spurters  whose  breath  will  soon  give 
out,  leaving  a  clear  track  ahead,  or.  are  genuinely  fast 
runners  who  must  not  be  allowed  to  gain  too  much  of 
a  start. 

Establishing  a  Dominant  Lead  over  Competition.  The 

business  which  can  lead  or  dominate  in  its  field  has  a 
distinct  advantage  always,  provided  that  lead  or  domina¬ 
tion  is  well  backed  up,  so  that  it  will  not  crumple  in  the 
face  of  a  little  depression  or  a  streak  of  “bad  luck.” 

There  is  a  way  for  advertising  to  dominate  competi¬ 
tion  that  is  often  more  effective  than  the  domination  of 
expenditures  for  advertising  space.  It  is  the  domination 
of  skill  and  intelligence  in  the  planning,  preparation,  and 
placing  of  advertising. 

The  officials  of  a  certain  company  marketing  ready 
roofings  were  feeling  discouraged  over  the  advertising 
competition  they  were  getting  from  one  of  their  com¬ 
petitors,  wTho  seemed  to  be  dominating  the  market  in 
the  magazines.  “We  can’t  begin  to  spend  the  money 
they  do,”  said  the  president  of  this  company  to  the  head 
of  an  advertising  agency.  “They’re  spending  over  $100,- 
000  this  year,  and  we  can  safely  spend  only  $50,000.” 

But  the  advertising  agent  later  found  out  that  this 
competitor  was,  in  reality,  spending  only  $42,000  in 
magazine  advertising  for  the  year,  which  was  less  than 
any  other  of  the  four  leading  companies  in  the  field  was 
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spending.  Yet  this  company’s  advertising  dominated  the 
field  by  its  skillful  use  of  magazine  space  and  its  shrewd 
selection  of  mediums. 

The  effectiveness  of  advertising  cannot  be  gauged  by 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  space. 

In  this  matter  of  relating  advertising  to  competing 
advertisers,  the  better  policy  may  lie  in  ignoring  the 
amount  of  space  used  by  competitors,  and  to  use  adver¬ 
tising  as  economically  as  possible  to  make  sales  for  our¬ 
selves  regardless  of  competition.  This  policy  is  generally 
safer  for  a  newcomer  in  an  old  field  or  for  a  small  business 
in  a  field  of  large  competitors. 

In  any  event,  competition  should  be  weighed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  advertising  and  a  definite  policy  should  be 
established,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  followed  out  con¬ 
sistently.  Advertising  by  fits  and  starts  is  nearly  always 
wasteful. 

Relating  Advertising  to  Sales  Effort.  Advertising  and 
sales  are  not  merely  business  cousins  or  brothers — they 
are  Siamese  twins!  If  one  twin  goes  faster  than  the 
other,  effort  is  wasted,  for  the  net  result  is  that  they  go 
around  in  a  circle.  To  make  progress  they  must  both 
travel  at  the  same  speed  in  the  same  direction  and  keep 
in  step  with  each  other. 

Every  dollar  invested  in  advertising  must  be  so 
closely  related  to  sales  effort  as  to  give  it  the  fullest 
advantage. 

The  failure  of  a  promising  New  England  company 
making  an  improved  kitchen  appliance  was  explained  in 
one  sentence  from  the  president’s  letter  to  the  receivers: 
“If  we  had  not  spent  that  $250,000  in  advertising  until 
our  sales  and  service  plans  had  been  better  matured,  we 
would  be  all  right  to-day.” 

If!  Countless  businesses  have  been  wrecked  on  $250,- 
000  Ifs  and  $10,000  If’s  and  $1,000  Ifs  between  the  sales 
and  advertising  effort. 
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It  takes  a  pretty  sane,  well-balanced,  sure -minded 
executive  to  do  this  apparently  simple  and  obvious  thing 
of  keeping  advertising  and  selling  in  a  balanced  relation 
to  each  other,  for  the  temptation  is  to  go  ahead  with  the 
one  that  is  ready,  or  in  which  the  executive  is  personally 
most  interested,  hoping  that  the  other  will  catch  up. 

From  the  smallest  detail,  such  as  the  mailing  of  a 
circular,  to  the  launching  of  a  $1,000,000  advertising 
campaign,  one  question  must  be  answered:  Is  the  sales 
plan  geared  up  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  advertising? 
If  it  is  not,  the  advertising  and  selling  effort  are  not 
properly  related. 

Relating  Advertising  to  Financing.  Advertising  expense 
to  be  incurred  must  be  carefully  related  to  a  firm’s  financ¬ 
ing.  Obviously,  the  advertising  bills  must  be  paid,  and 
provision  must  be  made  to  pay  them  promptly  if  they 
are  bills  for  space  used  in  magazines  or  newspapers,  for 
publishers  generally  do  not  give  their  advertisers  easy 
terms.  In  some  cases,  they  require  payment  in  advance 
of  publication. 

In  laying  advertising  plans,  first  comes  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  the  advertising  shall  attempt  to  do ;  then 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  advertising  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  this,  and  what  it  will  cost. 

If  the  expense  involved  would  be  too  great  a  strain 
on  working  capital,  then  some  less  expensive  plan  must 
be  devised. 

In  many  cases,  what  shall  be  spent  in  advertising  is 
a  question  of  determining  how  much  of  an  appropriation 
of  gross  income  shall  be  used  for  selling  in  all  forms; 
then  of  deciding  how  much  of  this  total  should  be  spent 
in  advertising  and  how  much  in  other  forms  of  salesman¬ 
ship.  In  any  case,  it  is  wise  to  have  a  reserve  for  the 
purchase  of  more  advertising  space  if  it  should  become 
apparent  that  first  calculations  were  too  low  concerning 
the  amount  of  advertising  necessary  to  make  it  accom¬ 
plish  its  purpose.  It  must  be  remembered  that — 
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The  return  from  advertising  in  many  cases,  with  the 
exception  of  direct  mail  order  advertising,  comes  in 
over  a  long  period  of  time ;  and  often  this  return  to 
the  advertiser  cannot  be  definitely  measured  when 
it  does  come  in. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  plan  of  financing  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  set  aside  for  this  use  each  year  a  definite 
percentage  of  the  income  from  sales.  But  this  is  an 
involved  question,  to  be  covered  more  fully  later  in  the 
course.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  point  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  relating  advertising  to  financing  means  proper 
provision  of  funds  with  which  to  carry  out  an  advertising 
program,  with  great  care  that  the  advertising  program 
involves  expenses  that  bear  the  right  relation  to  other 
necessary  expenses  and  to  the  financial  status  of  the 
business. 

Relating  Advertising  to  Price  and  Sales  Unit.  There  is 
a  very  direct  relation  between  the  price  of  an  article  and 
the  amount  of  advertising  that  can  be  applied  to  it.  If 
we  are  marketing  books,  obviously  we  could  not  spend 
as  much  per  volume  sold  on  a  book  retailing  at  $1.50  as 
we  could  in  promoting  the  sale  of  a  book  retailing  at  $5. 
In  advertising  a  high-priced  specialty,  such  as  an  ad¬ 
dressing  machine  or  a  carrier  system  for  retail  stores,  or 
in  advertising  an  automobile  or  a  heating  plant,  the  unit 
of  sale  is  large  enough  to  warrant  an  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  of  many  dollars  per  unit  of  sale ;  while  in  selling 
tooth  paste,  the  advertising  expense  might  have  to  be 
kept  down  to  a  cent  or  less  per  tube. 

The  advertising  appropriation  (and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  other  sales  effort)  should  be  carefully  deter¬ 
mined  in  relation  to  the  price  per  unit  of  sale. 

Sometimes  sales  units  can  be  altered  to  overcome  the 
disadvantage  of  a  price  unit  too  small  to  warrant  adver¬ 
tising.  Thus,  twelve  books,  retailing  at  from  $1  to  $3 
each,  might  not  promise  enough  sales  to  make  it  feasible 
to  try  to  sell  them  by  mail  order  advertising,  even  if  all 
twelve  were  featured  in  one  advertisement  or  circular. 
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But  if  twelve  books  were  uniformly  bound  and  offered 
as  a  special  reference  library  at  the  total  price  for  the 
twelve  of,  say,  $25,  the  large  unit  of  sale  might  con¬ 
ceivably  make  the  twelve  books  justify  advertising.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  new  market,  justifying  a  large 
advertising  expenditure,  was  opened  up  by  Hill  Brothers 
Company  when  they  developed  a  popular  10-cent  pack¬ 
age  of  Dromedary  dates  to  sell  over  the  counter  as  a 
confection. 

Relating  Advertising  to  Population.  Relating  advertis¬ 
ing  to  population  is  the  establishment  of  the  proper 
balance  between  consumption  possibilities  and  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  or  effort. 

It  would  be  manifestly  foolish  to  spend  $500  in  adver¬ 
tising  mustard  to  a  group  of  people  whose  potential 
annual  consumption  of  mustard  amounted  to  only  half 
that  amount. 

A  laundry-soap  manufacturer  who  had  been  running 
a  newspaper-advertising  campaign  in  a  group  of  Western 
cities  was  led  to  check  up  his  expenditure  per  city  against 
the  potential  consumption  of  laundry  soap  per  city.  To 
his  surprise  he  found  that  he  was  overspending  in  six 
cities,  on  the  basis  of  consumption,  and  was  underspend¬ 
ing  on  the  same  basis  in  four  other  cities.  By  shifting 
the  surplus  expense  from  the  six  cities  (by  omitting 
one  advertisement  a  week)  to  the  four  cities,  where  he 
took  on  additional  space,  he  adjusted  the  balance,  and 
the  adjustment  was  followed  by  nearly  a  proportional 
increase  in  sales  in  these  four  cities  without  affecting 
sales  in  the  six  cities. 

Sales  quotas  can  be  and  are  worked  out  on  a  basis 
of  population,  number,  and  character,  not  only  for 
staple  products,  but  for  specialties. 

A  city  of  30,000  people  holds  so  many  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  potential  sales  of  a  product.  How  much, 
can  be  determined  by  getting  figures  on  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption,  or  from  sales  records. 
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To  get  our  share  of  the  total  business  in  any  town, 
county,  or  state,  we  can  afford  to  spend  a  certain  sum 
in  sales  effort,  including  advertising.  To  spend  more  is 
wasteful;  to  spend  less,  if  what  we  spend  is  too  little 
to  get  our  full  quota  of  business,  would  remind  us  of 
the  “thrifty”  printer  who  is  said  to  have  run  his  new 
cylinder  press  at  only  half  its  potential  speed  in  order 
to  save  electric  current.  He  saved  current,  but  he  got 
only  50  per  cent  production  from  his  $3,000  investment 
in  machinery. 

Relating  Advertising  to  Production.  The  balancing  of 
sales  effort,  whether  it  be  advertising  or  personal  selling, 
against  production  is  an  important  problem  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  management. 

Every  order  developed  which  cannot  be  filled  for  lack 
of  finished  products  represents  wasted  money  and  effort; 
and  every  dollar’s  worth  of  finished  products  that  does 
not  move  because  of  lack  of  orders  is  likewise  a  waste 
of  money.  In  either  case,  the  trouble  is  that  sales  effort 
and  production  are  not  in  proper  relation. 

Maintaining  a  perfect  balance  between  production 
and  sales  is  not  possible  at  all  times,  but  this  balance 
should  be  approached  as  near  as  possible  at  all  times. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  relate  advertising  to  production 
than  to  relate  sales  effort  to  production,  because  the 
results  of  personal  selling  effort  are  more  immediate  than 
are  advertising  results.  We  may  sell  next  week’s  or  next 
month’s  production  this  week;  but,  especially  if  we  are 
selling  thru  the  regular  trade  channels  (wholesalers  and 
retailers),  this  week’s  advertising  may  not  develop  into 
sales  that  we  can  turn  into  production  orders  until  sev¬ 
eral  months  later  on,  for  consumer  orders  developed 
by  advertising  have  to  filter  back  thru  the  channels  of 
distribution;  they  are  immediately  filled  out  of  the  stock 
on  dealers’  shelves  and  in  jobbers’  warehouses.  Further¬ 
more — 
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Sales  are  often  made  in  people’s  minds  weeks  and 
months,  and  even  years,  before  they  develop  into 
actual  sales  across  the  counter. 

A  person  may  purchase  a  Buick  automobile  to-day  that 
he  bought,  in  his  mind,  a  year  or  more  ago,  but  did  not 
then  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it;  or  a  person  may 
purchase  a  ticket  west  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
which  he  bought,  in  his  mind,  as  a  result  of  reading  one 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  advertisements  even  four  years 
ago.  But — 

Whether  the  effect  of  advertising  on  sales  is  imme¬ 
diate  or  distant,  it  may  serve  as  a  force  that  keeps 
sales  closer  in  line  with  economical  production. 

The  Western  Clock  Company,  of  LaSalle,  Ill.,  makers 
of  Big  Ben  alarm  clocks,  realized  after  they  had  put  that 
clock  on  the  market  so  successfully  that  they  were  build¬ 
ing  up  a  lopsided  production.  They  made  other  alarm 
clocks,  but  the  call  was  all  for  Big  Ben.  And  so  they 
began  to  use  advertising  to  spread  consumer  interest 
over  all  of  their  clocks,  creating  for  this  purpose  a  trade 
name,  “W  estclox,”  to  cover  the  line.  In  so  doing,  adver¬ 
tising  wras  better  related  to  production. 

A  large  motor-car  manufacturer  once  faced  the  puzzle 
of  finding  his  sales  larger  and  his  profits  smaller  than 
usual.  Investigation  disclosed  that  his  sedan  model  had 
been  priced  too  close  to  production  cost  in  order  to  meet 
the  competition  of  a  rival,  and  that  the  sedan  was  the 
car  that  was  selling  above  all  other  models.  Instructions 
were  at  once  given  to  feature  the  touring  models  and  the 
coupe  in  the  advertising.  Then  slowly  but  surely  the 
orders  began  to  increase  for  these  models. 

Advertising  was  probably  more  potent  than  the  sales 
force  to  bring  about  that  change  in  this  case,  for  had 
the  salesmen  known  the  situation  it  would  have  been 
only  human  nature  for  them  to  use  the  very  close  price 
on  the  sedan  as  a  strong  selling  point  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  make  sales,  defeating  the  manufacturer’s  purpose. 
Thus — 
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Advertising  can  shift  consumer  interest  to  a  more 
profitable  item  or  model,  equalize  orders  over  a  line, 
iron  down  production  peaks  and  fill  in  valleys,  and 
serve  as  a  selling  force  which  directly  aids  in  gain¬ 
ing  the  best  volume  of  sales  at  low  cost. 

An  executive  needs  to  know  more  than  the  mechanics 
of  advertising.  How  to  relate  advertising  to  varied  needs 
of  a  business  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Advertising 
and  selling  are  like  a  team  of  horses  hitched  to  a  wagon. 
If  the  selling  horse  is  lame,  if  the  unit  or  price  wheel 
is  over  or  undersize,  if  the  production  load  is  too  heavy, 
if  competition  is  crowding  this  “wagon”  into  the  ditch, 
or  if  it  is  on  the  wrong  road,  the  trip  to  market  is  haz¬ 
ardous  and  expensive.  But  if  this  team  and  the  load 
and  this  wagon  are  “in  relation,”  the  trip  to  market  can 
be  made  in  fast  time  and  at  low  cost. 

Now  that  we  see  how  advertising  is  related  to  a  busi¬ 
ness,  we  are  ready  to  take  up  in  Part  III  the  problem 
of  when  and  why  to  advertise  as  a  means  of  lowering  our 
cost  of  marketing. 
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Part  III 

Why  and  When  to  Advertise 

/ADVERTISING,  broadly  considered,  is  employed 
r A  very  largely  to  develop  consumer  acceptance  and 
demand  for  goods  to  be  directly  supplied  thru 
retail  distributing  channels.  It  is  also  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  to  build  a  reputation ;  and  it  is  often  employed  to 
secure  inquiries  and  orders  which  go  to  the  advertiser 
direct,  called  mail-order  advertising. 

Advertising  Is  Not  Always  Aimed  at  Immediate  Buyers. 

Sometimes  products  are  advertised  successfully  to  people 
who  ordinarily  buy  them  only  as  parts  of  other  products, 
as  in  the  case  of  automobile  bearings.  Many  parts  of 
products  are  advertised  to  the  general  public  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  they  are  sold  directly  to  the 
manufacturers. 

As  a  selling  force,  advertising  reaches  those  who 
influence  purchases  as  well  as  those  who  actually  buy 
what  is  advertised. 

Occasionally  products  are  advertised  to  people  who 
neither  buy  nor  use  them,  but  who,  in  their  business  or 
professional  capacity,  may  influence  the  sale  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  by  their  recommendations.  Many  manufacturers  of 
building  materials  or  heating  equipment,  for  example, 
advertise  not  only  to  school  boards,  who  possess  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purchasing  authority,  but  also  to  architects,  whose 
recommendations  are  an  important  factor  in  sales. 

Some  concerns  find  it  profitable  to  advertise  things 
which  they  do  not  sell,  but  the  sale  of  which  stimulates 
the  use  of  the  products  they  do  sell.  Central  electric 
stations  and  gas  companies  often  advertise  special  elec¬ 
trical  or  gas  appliances  in  order  to  increase  their  use, 
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and  thus  increase  the  consumption  of  electric  current  or 
of  gas.  At  least  one  gas  company  advertised  suggestions 
on  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  use  of  gas.  Sugar  advertising 
has  been  based  on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  fruit  crop. 
The  advantages  and  the  ease  of  concrete  construction  are 
advertised  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  use  of  cement. 

Various  kinds  of  co-operative  advertising  are  profit¬ 
able,  when  properly  conducted.  The  aim  is  to  increase 
consumption  of  the  products  of  one  industry.  The 
ice-cream  manufacturers  of  some  cities  co-operate  in 
advertising  to  increase  the  consumption  of  ice  cream. 
Cranberry  growers,  orange  growers,  and  raisin  growers 
have  profitably  entered  into  co-operative  advertising- 
campaigns.  Producers  of  face  brick  aim  to  increase  the 
use  of  face  brick  in  new  home  construction.  Such  are 
some  of  the  aims  of  modern  advertising. 

SHALL  WTE  OR  SHALL  WE  NOT  ADVERTISE? 

Bearing  in  mind  that  advertising  and  selling  together 
perform  the  first  function  of  marketing — that  is,  the 
creating  of  consumer  acceptance  or  demand  that  leads 
to  sales — a  principle  can  be  laid  down  as  a  guide  for  the 
business  executive  in  deciding  when  or  whether  to  use 
advertising  in  solving  a  given  marketing  problem,  as 
follows: 

Advertising  should  be  used  only  when  it  promises  to 
accomplish  a  desired  end  more  economically  or  more 
effectually  than  any  other  form  of  sales  effort. 

The  application  of  this  principle  will  stand  out  clearly 
if  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  uses  of  advertising. 
Upon  more  detailed  analysis  we  find  that  some  of  the 
more  important  uses  of  advertising  are: 

1.  To  make  sales. 

2.  To  accelerate  distribution. 

3.  To  broaden  a  market. 

4.  To  forestall  competition. 

5.  To  build  good  will. 
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If  advertising  alone  can  make  sales  in  the  desired  vol¬ 
ume  more  economically  than  it  can  in  co-operation  with 
other  means  of  selling  or  than  can  other  forms  of  selling 
effort,  then,  of  course,  advertising  alone  should  be  used. 

A  company  selling  a  service  to  business  men,  after 
keeping  a  careful  check  over  a  period  of  months,  dis¬ 
covered  that  when  it  took  a  page  advertisement  in  a 
publication  going  to  business  men,  at  a  cost  of  $100,  it 
received  on  an  average  of  three  orders  for  its  service, 
whereas  an  equal  sum  spent  in  salaries  and  traveling 
expenses  for  salesmen  resulted  in  an  average  of  only  two 
and  one-half  orders. 

This  company  had  supposed  that  its  salesmen  were 
bringing  in  orders  more  cheaply,  and  had  made  the 
check-up  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  discontinue  its 
advertising;  but  it  found  that  its  selling  costs  could  be 
lowered  by  the  use  of  more  advertising. 

However,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  in  this 
case  that  advertising  was  inherently  more  effective  than 
personal  salesmanship  in  selling  this  service.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  sales  may  have  had  a  better  knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tising  than  of  how  to  select,  train,  and  direct  personal 
salesmen.  But  the  experience  of  this  company  serves  to 
point  out  the  fact  that — 

A  thorogoing  check-up  on  the  costs  of  different 
methods  of  selling  serves  to  point  the  way  to  lower 
marketing  costs. 

If  advertising  alone  cannot  be  used  in  closing  sales, 
but  can  be  used  more  economically  than  salesmen  to 
accomplish  certain  steps  in  the  selling  procedure,  then 
its  use  for  that  purpose  is  justified — employing  salesmen 
to  close  the  sales.  In  very  many  cases,  advertising  and 
personal  salesmanship  are  combined,  each  performing  its 
share  in  making  sales. 

Using  Advertising  to  Accelerate  Distribution.  When  a 
new  product  is  to  be  put  on  the  market,  there  is  nearly 
always  a  very  strong  indifference,  resulting  in  a  sales 
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resistance  that  must  be  overcome.  This  sales  resistance 
often  presents  a  problem  in  marketing  that  can  be  met 
by  advertising;  but  not  necessarily  by  advertising,  not 
unless  advertising  promises  to  be  the  most  economical 
or  effectual  means  available. 

It  might  be  possible  to  overcome  the  sales  resistance 
to  a  new  product  in  a  staple  line  more  economically  by 
making  the  price  of  the  product  to  jobbers  and  retailers 
so  low  in  relation  to  the  retail  price  that  they  would  be 
attracted  by  the  wide  margin  of  gross  profit;  or  the 
resistance  might  be  overcome  by  a  low  price  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  or  perhaps  by  giving  a  free  carton  of  the  product, 
or  a  piece  of  store  equipment,  to  every  dealer  with  an 
order  of  a  certain  assortment;  or  resistance  might  be 
overcome  by  putting  more  money  into  a  more  convenient 
package  or  container. 

In  marketing  a  specialty,  such  as  an  adding  machine 
or  a  vacuum  cleaner,  direct  to  the  user,  resistance  might 
be  overcome  by  hiring  exceptionally  high-grade  salesmen 
on  generous  commissions,  who  are  skilled  enough  to  close 
sales  in  the  face  of  the  resistance.  The  choice  of  the 
means  of  overcoming  marketing  resistance  in  any  case 
should  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that — 

Marketing  resistance  is  not  necessarily  a  problem  in 
advertising,  but  it  is  a  problem  in  marketing,  -which 
must  be  solved  in  the  most  economical  way  possible. 

In  many  instances  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
will  be  thru  advertising,  but  it  is  well  always  to  keep 
an  open  mind  and  weigh  advertising  against  every  other 
available  method  of  overcoming  sales  resistance. 

In  very  many  cases,  however,  advertising  has  been 
successfully  used  to  develop  consumer  acceptance  and 
demand,  which  accelerates  distribution  to  consumers  by 
retailers. 

Advertising  to  Broaden  a  Market.  There  are  in  nearly 
every  line  meritorious  products  which  have- — 
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1.  A  limited  sale  thru  a  large  number  of  stores. 

2.  A  considerable  sale  thru  a  limited  number  of  stores. 

In  either  situation  the  market  must  be  broadened  if 
the  business  is  to  grow. 

In  the  first  situation,  distribution  to  retailers  has  been 
accomplished,  but  the  general  public  is  not  broadly  *» 
enough  informed  to  build  the  sales  volume  to  what  it 
might  be.  By  advertising  to  the  consumer,  either  in 
local  newspapers  or  in  magazines  of  national  circulation, 
or  both,  the  spotlight  can  be  turned  on  an  article  in  such 
a  way  that  merchants  will  be  more  willing  to  display  it 
and  keep  up  their  stocks,  the  public  will  accept  it  more 
readily  when  it  confronts  them  or  is  offered  them  at  the 
stores,  and  in  time,  if  the  advertising  is  continued  and 
the  article  proves  satisfactory,  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  public  will  ask  for  it  by  name,  and  perhaps  even 
insist  on  getting  it. 

Some  men  have  made  fortunes  by  buying  out  small 
companies  whose  products  had  country-wide  distribution 
in  retail  stores  but  were  little  called  for,  and  then  increas¬ 
ing  retail  sales  by  means  of  persistent  advertising  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Thus — 

Advertising  may  be  employed  to  increase  sales  in  a 
large  number  of  retail  stores. 

Many  companies  fall  in  the  second  class  above  men¬ 
tioned:  They  have  a  considerable  sale  in  a  limited 
number  of  stores  or  over  a  limited  territory.  In  broaden¬ 
ing  their  markets,  advertising  is  often  used,  in  advance 
of  other  sales  effort,  to  make  the  product  known  in  a 
new  territory,  or  to  make  it  more  widely  called  for  (or 
acceptable)  in  its  present  territory,  so  that  when  sales¬ 
men  are  put  into  the  territory  to  broaden  the  distribution, 
the  merchant  will  be  familiar  with  the  product  and  more* 
willing  to  stock  it.  Thus — 

Advertising  may  be  employed  to  help  in  securing  a 
large  number  of  retail  stores  to  stock  the  article  or 
line. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  wiser  to  have  the 
territory  developed  intensively  by  salesmen  first,  and 
then,  when  distribution  has  been  established,  to  start 
advertising  in  order  to  move  the  merchandise  off  the 
merchants’  counters  and  shelves  on  into  consumption. 

If  the  sales  resistance  of  jobbers  and  dealers  can  be 
overcome  without  advance  advertising,  or  perhaps  on  the 
strength  of  a  forthcoming  advertising  campaign  which 
can  be  shown  them  in  advance,  it  is  generally  wiser  not 
to  start  advertising  until  the  stores  have  the  merchandise 
in  stock.  Then  when  the  advertising  does  start,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  ready  to  meet  consumer  demand  or  to  take 
advantage  of  consumer  acceptance. 

Using  Advertising  to  Forestall  Competition.  Often  it 
becomes  desirable  to  broaden  a  market  quickly,  in  order 
to  forestall  competition.  A  new  competitor  may  sud¬ 
denly  show  signs  of  abnormal  activity  due  to  some  change 
in  his  product  or  methods  or  policy  or  management.  In 
such  a  situation,  distribution  that  has  been  considered 
satisfactory  may  suddenly  require  broadening.  By  quickly 
increasing  the  advertising  of  a  product,  it  may  be  possible 
to  establish  the  product  so  firmly  with  the  public  and 
the  trade  that  competition  cannot  unfavorably  affect  its 
market. 

Advertising  may  be  employed  to  forestall  competition 
by  quickly  gaining  and  holding  wide  public  prefer¬ 
ence. 

One  large  manufacturer  of  a  household  necessity  has 
succeeded  for  years  in  keeping  his  business  practically 
free  from  competition  by  doing  such  heavy  advertising 
as  to  discourage  anyone  who  might  be  tempted  to  com¬ 
pete  with  him  on  any  large  scale.  This  use  of  advertising 
may  not  always  justify  itself  as  a  force  in  making  imme¬ 
diate  sales,  but  it  may  easily  justify  itself  as  an  effectual 
and  economical  force  in  making  future  sales. 
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In  marketing,  the  business  executive  must  keep  con¬ 
stantly  before  him  next  year’s  sales  as  well  as 
to-day’s. 

That  is  business  generalship. 

How  Advertising  and  Quantity  Production  Work  Together. 

A  company  making  a  certain  type  of  metal  sign  found 
that  it  required  an  organization  of  fourteen  people  to 
turn  out  10,000  signs  daily.  Its  selling  cost  was  one-half 
cent  apiece.  To  double  the  daily  output  would  require 
no  addition  to  the  organization  and  very  little  additional 
operating  expense;  it  could  be  done  by  installing  an 
automatic  machine  to  handle  certain  hand  operations. 

A  campaign  was  planned  to  sell  the  other  10,000  daily 
capacity  of  the  organization.  Whereas  it  cost  one-third 
of  a  cent  apiece  to  sell  the  first  10,000,  an  advertising 
appropriation  of  nearly  one-half  cent  apiece  was  set  aside 
to  sell  the  second  10,000. 

The  advertising  campaign  was  started,  and  sales  soon 
warranted  the  purchase  of  the  automatic  machine.  Then 
the  unit  operating  cost  on  the  20,000  capacity  went  down 
to  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  on  each  sign  made.  Thus 
the  second  10,000  showed  as  good  a  profit  as  the  first 
10,000  had  shown  previously,  and  the  first  10,000  showed 
an  increased  profit  due  to  lower  cost  of  production. 
Advertising  may  be  employed  to  increase  the  volume 
of  sales  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  per  unit  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

That  principle  applies  to  businesses  of  practically  every 
kind,  from  a  small  store  or  factory  to  a  giant  industry 
like  that  of  automobile  manufacturing.  The  case  above 
cited  also  shows  how  advertising  may  be  employed  to 
increase  the  rate  of  turnover  of  invested  capital  and  make 
the  investment  more  profitable. 

Using  Advertising  to  Build  Goodwill.  When  business 
grows  to  such  proportions  as  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  or  Armour  &  Company,  or  when  it  expands  as  has 
the  Statler  Hotel  system,  its  marketing  problem  becomes 
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complex.  It  has  many  things  to  sell,  including  what  is 
called  “service.” 

The  advertising  of  such  businesses,  if  it  is  to  be  fully 
effective,  must  do  more  than  sell  the  merchandise  or 
service  presented  in  the  advertisements;  it  must  create 
for  the  business  as  a  whole  what,  for  the  lack  of  a  better 
term,  we  call  “goodwill.”  Expressed  concretely,  it  must 
do  more  than  sell  some  particular  electric  motor  for  the 
General  Electric  Company,  or  rooms  in  a  Statler  Hotel, 
or  bacon  from  Armour.  It  must  build  up  a  ready  public 
confidence  in  the  General  Electric  Company’s  inventions 
of  two  years  hence  (or  ten  years),  patronage  for  the 
Statler  Hotels  to  be  built  five  years  from  now  in  other 
cities,  acceptance  of  some  new  delicacy  to  be  brought  out 
next  year  under  the  Armour  label. 

Advertising  may  be  employed  to  make  friends  for 
to-morrow  while  it  helps  in  selling  to-day. 

Advertising  can  do  this  only  if  the  people  who  read 
the  advertisements  find,  upon  buying  or  using  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  advertised,  that  it  measures  up  to  the 
claims  of  the  advertisements.  If  it  does,  not  merely  once 
but  always,  there  gradually  develops  in  the  public  mind 
a  confidence  in  the  concern  and  the  products  it  adver¬ 
tises  that  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  a 
business. 

The  goodwill  created  by  such  concerns  as  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  Company,  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  and  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Company  is  worth  millions  of  dollars.  Just  the  one  wrord 
“Sapolio,”  without  factories  or  other  tangible  assets,  has 
been  estimated  to  be  worth  $7,000,000  —  $1,000,000  a 
letter! 

Some  firms  carry  goodwill  at  only  a  nominal  figure  on 
the  books — $10  in  the  case  of  a  well-knowTn  breakfast- 
food  company.  But  it  is  there,  whether  it  is  on  the 
.  books  or  not. 
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Goodwill  as  a  Bankable  Asset.  The  question  is  some¬ 
times  raised  as  to  whether  goodwill  is  a  bankable  asset. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  modern  finance  to  place 
a  great  deal  of  value  upon  character  and  ability  and  other 
intangible  assets  in  extending  credit  to  business  enter¬ 
prise.  From  the  viewpoint  of  credit,  the  leading  ques¬ 
tion  is:  What  are  the  assets  of  a  successful  business 
worth  as  a  going  concern  under  an  honest  and  aggressive 
management  which  follows  sound  policies,  including  its 
sales  and  advertising  policies? 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  many  bankers  now  agree 
that  the  advertising  policy  of  a  concern  is  entitled  to 
receive  consideration  in  extending  credit,  altho  they 
would  not  give  face  value,  ordinarily,  to  goodwill  listed 
as  an  asset  on  the  books  of  the  concern.  The  modern 
banker  knows  that  in  some  cases  advertising  is  the  chief 
asset  of  a  business  as  a  going  concern,  and  that  goodwill 
may  represent  something  more  than  the  excess  amount 
paid  for  the  physical  properties  over  their  market  values. 

In  fact,  some  businesses  have  used  advertising  over  a 
period  of  years  so  effectively  as  to  create  a  goodwill  value 
which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  greater  asset  to 
the  business  than  the  producing  plant  itself. 

Goodwill,  in  the  business  sense  of  the  term,  means, 
broadly,  that  a  firm  and  its  products  are  favorably 
known  by  the  public;  and  advertising  is  a  means  of 
widely  spreading  favorable  knowledge  of  a  firm  or 
product. 

But  because  it  is  possible  by  means  of  advertising  to 
make  a  business  known  to  thousands,  even  millions,  of 
people  almost  overnight,  this  does  not  mean  that  good¬ 
will  can  be  built  overnight.  It  takes  time  to  build  up 
goodwill.  As  already  mentioned,  the  impressions  made 
by  the  public’s  experience  in  using  the  product  or  service 
advertised  counts  heavily. 

Two  Important  Questions  to  Ask  About  Advertising.  A 

business  executive  should  ask  himself  two  questions 
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before  he  O.K.’s  an  advertisement.  One  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  is:  Will  this  make  friends  for  to-morrow  as  well 
as  sales  for  to-day? 

If  the  advertising  will  not  do  this,  then  something 
about  it  is  wrong  and  needs  fixing.  If  an  advertisement 
is  very  general  in  its  appeal,  apparently  aiming  at  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular,  it  should  be  challenged  as  lazy  adver¬ 
tising.  Very  probably  the  “yeast”  of  salesmanship  has 
not  been  “kneaded”  into  it.  This  kneading  process  means 
getting  right  into  an  advertisement  and  working  over  it 
as  long  as  necessary  to  put  the  necessary  salesmanship 
into  it. 

The  other  question  to  ask  before  putting  an  O.K.  on 
any  advertisement  is  this:  Will  this  make  sales  for  to-day 
as  well  as  friends  for  to-morrow? 

Unless  these  two  questions  can  be  answered  affirma¬ 
tively  concerning  any  piece  of  advertising,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  advertising  that  should  be  made 
right  before  it  is  used. 

Some  “By-Products”  of  Advertising.  Business  men  have 
learned  from  experience  that  advertising  accomplishes  a 
number  of  results  other  than  the  ones  aimed  at  directly. 
These  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “by-products”  of 
advertising. 

A  firm’s  advertising  has  a  good  influence  on  its  own 
organization.  To  see  the  company’s  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  or  in  the  street  cars  helps 
keep  the  producing  end  as  well  as  the  selling  end  of  the 
business  geared  up  to  greater  effort.  The  individual 
workers  take  more  pride  in  their  company  and  more 
interest  in  their  work. 

The  burly  Swedish  laborer  who  leaned  over  in  a  Cleve¬ 
land  trolley  car  and  pointed  to  a  page  advertisement 
in  the  magazine  a  stranger  was  reading  and  stated 
proudly,  “I  bane  work  for  dat  comp’ny,”  expressed 
what  thousands  feel  when  they  see  the  advertisements 
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of  the  companies  for  which  they  work.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that — 

Firms  which  advertise  broadly  find  it  easier  to  draw 
and  hold  the  better  class  of  workers  than  do  non¬ 
advertising  firms. 

Another  so-called  by-product  of  advertising  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  keep  present  users  satisfied 
with  the  advertised  article  or  commodity  by  reminding 
them  constantly  of  the  advantages  they  are  experiencing. 
As  a  result,  they  are  less  likely  to  change  to  some  other 
make  or  brand.  Thus  “the  man  who  owns  one”  is  kept 
enthusiastic  about  his  Packard  automobile  by  constantly 
running  across  reiterations  of  its  merits  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  motor  journals. 

Advertising  often  operates  to  increase  the  value  of 
an  article  or  product  in  the  public  mind. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  bond  writing  papers 
on  the  market,  but  so  persistently  and  so  well  has  the 
maker  of  a  certain  bond  paper  advertised  his  brand  that 
it  has  come  to  have  a  value  in  the  public  mind  so  much 
greater  than  many  other  bond  papers  of  its  grade  as 
almost  to  place  it  above  price  competition. 

Advertising  also  operates  to  create  “product  person¬ 
ality,”  previously  mentioned.  Bon  Ami  is  just  an  ordi¬ 
nary-looking  white  cake  of  cleansing  material,  but  a 
definite  personality  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  use  of 
the  little  chick  who  “hasn’t  scratched  yet”  and  by  the 
bright,  smiling  young  woman  who  is  always  brightening 
up  things  in  the  Bon  Ami  advertisements.  That  “per¬ 
sonality”  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money;  it  is  a  part 
of  Bon  Ami’s  goodwill. 

Thus  we  see,  among  the  objectives  of  advertising,  some 
that  are  aimed  at  directly  and  others  that  are  attained 
more  or  less  as  a  “by-product”  of  advertising. 

The  question,  Why  and  when  to  advertise?  is  answered 
by  the  proposition  that  we  advertise  because  advertising 
will  best  accomplish  a  definite  purpose  or  end  when  to 
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gain  that  end  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  securing  the  best 
volume  of  sales  at  low  cost.  This  implies  knowledge  of 
all  the  things  that  advertising  may  be  employed  to  do, 
as  analyzed  in  this  manual. 

In  deciding  on  whether  or  not  advertising  can  be  used 
to  accomplish  a  given  purpose  better  than  thru  other 
means,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  that  advertising 
can  accomplish  that  purpose,  but  also  it  is  necessary,  to 
be  able  to  recognize  the  kind  and  quality  of  advertising 
that  will  accomplish  it. 

Ability  to  recognize  good  advertising  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  particular  purpose  is  attained  by  developing 
ability  to  plan  and  create  good  advertising.  This  ability 
is  important  in  all  executive  work.  It  is  really  a  refined 
development  of  selling  sense  as  expressed  graphically 
in  type  and  illustrations. 

Every  executive  from  time  to  time  can  make  impor¬ 
tant  uses  of  highly  developed  advertising  sense.  How  he 
“advertises”  himself  to  his  associates  and  to  the  workers 
whose  activities  he  directs  has  much  to  do  with  his  suc¬ 
cess.  This  is  also  true  of  the  non-executive  worker  in 
business,  who  has  a  selling  and  advertising  problem  in 
his  relations  with  the  management.  Every  person  in 
business  can  gain  greater  success  if  he  understands  the 
basic  principles  of  successful  advertising. 

In  Executive  Manual  26,  we  shall  begin  to  uncover 
and  apply  the  basic  principles  of  successful  advertising. 
In  establishing  a  sound  basis  for  securing  the  fullest 
value  from  Executive  Manual  26,  let  us  first  fix  in  mind 
the  principles  covered  in  preceding  pages,  as  applied  in 
using  the  following  check-up  and  in  handling  Executive 
Problem  25. 


CHECK-UP  ON  PRINCIPLES 

Use  the  following  check-up  to  get  the  principles  of  this  manual 
firmly  fixed  in  mind.  This  will  help  you  to  handle  the  problem 
which  follows.  This  check-up  is  entirely  for  your  own  personal 
use,  so  you  need  not  send  it  in  to  the  University. 


1.  Ihere  are  two  ways  in  which  advertising  generally 
may  be  employed  and  two  factors  which  affect  each  of 
these  ways.  Are  you  familiar  with  them? 


Check 


Yes  No 


2.  “I  want  three  yards  of  J-B  Muslin,”  remarked  a 
woman  purchaser.  “I  am  sorry,  Madam,  but  we  are 
out  of  it.  However,  I  have  some  M-M  which  we  con¬ 
sider  equal  to  J-B  in  every  respect,”  replied  the  clerk. 
The  woman  took  the  substitute.  Can  you  tell  whether 
the  J-B  manufacture?  had  created  consumer  acceptance, 
preference,  or  demand? 


3.  Candy  is  prepared  and  packaged  in  many  sizes. 
One,  two,  three,  and  five  pound  boxes  are  the  usual 
sizes.  Is  this  intelligent  marketing  procedure? 


4.  Would  it  be  profitable  in  the  long  run  to  conduct 
a  mail  order  selling  campaign  at  lower  prices  in  the  same 
territory  that  is  worked  by  your  own  salesmen  selling 
at  higher  prices? 

5.  Before  beginning  an  advertising  campaign,  a  port¬ 
able-hoist  manufacturer  recommended  that  bits  of  keen 
humor  be  added  to  the  copy.  He  had  seen  this  done 
successfully  by  haberdashery  advertisers.  Is  there  a 
chance  here  of  giving  to  these  portable  hoists  a  certain 
personality  or  tone?  □  Yes.  □  No.  Do  you  think  the 
introduction  of  wit  advisable? 

6.  Is  the  advertiser  of  safety  razors  who  advertises  in 
The  American  Boy,  a  youth’s  magazine,  far  sighted? 

7.  “Made  in  Japan”  appears  on  many  articles  im¬ 
ported  from  that  country.  Can  this  be  called  adver¬ 
tising  ? 
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8.  A  large  mail  order  house  makes  heavy  purchases 
from  time  to  time  to  get  price  advantage.  The  cost  of 
handling  must  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum.  Check  the 
items  from  the  following  list  which  will  most  likely  help 
to  do  this: 

□  1.  Immediately  ship  estimated  requirements  to  branch 

warehouses. 

□  2.  Send  out  “fliers”  or  folders,  telling  of  large  ship¬ 

ment  a  few  days  before  it  arrives,  so  demand  will 
promptly  function. 

□  3.  Provide  adequate  and  convenient  space  for  large 

shipment. 

□  4.  Arrange  for  tag  markers  to  sort,  classify,  and  dis¬ 

tribute  items  and  sizes  so  they  may  be  quickly 
located. 


9.  A  retailer  received  a  larger-than-usual  shipment 
of  imported  glass  candlesticks.  He  was  anxious  to  sell 
them  all.  He  had  four  ways  from  which  to  choose. 
Which  method  or  methods  would  you  have  chosen? 

□  Cut  price.  □  Advertise  them  exten- 

□  M  a  k  e  provisions  for  sively. 

holding  some  over  till  □  Sell  them  only  in  pairs, 
next  season. 


10.  The  sales  of  an  office  appliance  are  not  what  they 
should  be.  The  manufacturer  thinks  that  buying  resist¬ 
ance  is  due  to  the  public’s  ignorance  of  the  value  of  his 
product.  How  may  he  best  overcome  this? 

Check  one  or  more. 

□  Cut  price.  □  Train  salesmen  better. 

□  Start  advertising  cam-  □  Select  prospects  better, 
paign. 


Executive  Problem  25 
RELATING  ADVERTISING 


Connecting  Advertising  with  the 
Marketing  Program 
Under  The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 


THE  experience  you  will  get  in  applying  the 
principles  of  business  management  involved 
in  this  executive  problem  will  give  you  in¬ 
creased  confidence  in  your  knowledge  and  a 
greater  assurance  in  your  ability  to  handle 
situations  that  may  arise  in  your  own  business 
relations. 


Prepared  by  the  Research  and  Consultation 
Staff  of  LaSalle  Extension  University  from  an 
interesting  problem  which  it  has  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  and  analyzed. 


Executive  Problem  25 
RELATING  ADVERTISING 
Introduction 

You  are  now  ready  for  your  first  problem  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  No  matter  what  your  business  duties  may  be,  you 
will  find  that  these  problems  will  not  only  be  absorbingly 
interesting  to  analyze,  but  will  also  supply  you  with  in¬ 
formation  valuable  in  practically  every  business  relation. 

The  University  has  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  some 
of  the  foremost  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  in 
supplying  material  for  these  problems.  There  will  be 
eight  problems  in  advertising,  covering  a  two  months’ 
period.  Six  of  the  problems  deal  with  campaigns  which 
have  run  and  are  running  in  various  publications  at  the 
present  time.  The  other  two  problems  were  prepared 
from  material  in  the  files  of  the  Consulting  Bureau,  being- 
selected  especially  for  this  purpose. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  activity  in  the  business  world 
offering  better  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the 
executive  mind  or  for  becoming  acquainted  with  research, 
analysis,  investigation,  and  planning,  than  does  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  field.  Solving  problems  such  as 
the  ones  following  prepares  one  promptly  and  effectively 
to  decide  many  business  problems,  as  well  as  intelligently 
to  co-ordinate  advertising  with  the  other  activities  of  a 
business. 

In  your  study  of  the  executive  manuals  and  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  that  go  into  the  advertising  problems, 
remember  that  advertising  will  be  costly  unless  it  exerts  a 
profitable  selling  influence.  Large  amounts  of  money 
may  be  spent  uselessly  if  each  advertising  problem  is  not 
approached  carefully  and  systematically. 

You  will  find  all  the  information  necessary  to  solve 
these  problems  effectively  in  the  executive  manuals. 
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Additional  information  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  in  the 
problems  themselves,  so  that  when  you  are  ready  to  work  out  a  situ¬ 
ation  such  as  the  one  in  the  first  problem,  you  may  be  confident  in 
the  fact  that  you  have  the  fundamental  principles  in  mind,  as  well 
as  many  illustrations  of  good  practice. 

The  Statement  of  Facts 

A  woman’s  clothing  manufacturer  in  San  Francisco  has  success¬ 
fully  introduced  a  line  of  tissue-gingham  dresses,  which  are  quality 
ginghams,  to  the  local  territory,  and  is  now  preparing  to  enlarge  that 
market  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  expects  to  advertise  sub¬ 
stantially. 

In  his  local  territory  the  manufacturer  has  created  a  favorable 
consumer  demand  and  is  thoroly  organized  for  an  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  distribution.  He  has  a  sufficient  number  of  dealers  carrying 
his  dresses  to  supply  the  present  demand.  He  is  equipped  to  make 
quick  and  economical  deliveries.  Financially,  he  is  able  to  extend 
reasonable  terms  of  credit  to  the  dealers.  The  existing  sales  force  is 
adequate  to  cover  the  present  territory,  and  the  production  machin¬ 
ery  and  force  of  workmen  are  capable  of  supplying  the  dealers  with 
the  number  of  dresses  required  thruout  the  year,  but,  up  to  this  time, 
the  factory  has  not  been  called  upon  to  its  capacity. 

It  is  now  February;  the  advertising  plan  of  the  enlarged  market¬ 
ing  program  must  be  decided  upon  at  once.  Buying  periods  of  deal¬ 
ers  are  August  and  January. 

The  advertising  department  has  been  -working  on  two  plans  in 
consultation  with  representatives  of  two  national  magazines  and  a 
local  advertising  agency. 

A  summary  of  the  plan  submitted  by  the  two  national  magazine 
representatives  is  as  follows: 

Plan  1.  The  purchase  of  advertising  space  in  two  national  maga¬ 
zines — one  a  general  household  journal  of  high  standing,  the  other 
a  fashion  magazine.  The  advertising  department  will  prepare  the 
advertisements  covering  the  period  of  six  months  or  a  year  and 
will  turn  them  over  to  the  two  magazines.  Each  magazine  will  print 
the  names  of  the  dealers  who  have  consented  to  handle  the  dresses, 
in  the  advertisements,  and  will  also  send  these  dealers  four  or  five 
reprints  of  the  advertisement  before  they  appear  in  the  magazines. 
These  reprints  may  be  pasted  in  the  windows  and  on  show  cases  of 
retailers. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  local  advertising  agency  is  as  follows: 

Plan  2.  To  concentrate  all  advertising  efforts  on  the  dealer  by 
confining  the  advertising  (a)  to  retail  trade  journals  wThich  are  read 
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for  the  most  part  by  retailers  and  other  manufacturers,  and  which 
show  style  trends  and  are  written  for  the  dealer;  (b)  by  conducting 
a  direct-by-mail  campaign  directed  to  the  dealers,  consisting  of  per¬ 
sonal  letters  with  strong  follow-ups;  along  with  (c)  dealer  helps,  such 
as  window  displays,  counter  cards,  etc.,  which  help  the  dealer  in  his 
own  sales  efforts.  These  advertising  efforts  are  but  preliminary  to 
(d)  an  intensive  missionary  sales  campaign  to  introduce  the  product 
to  the  retailers  and  to  secure  their  co-operation.  Missionary  sales¬ 
men,  as  the  term  is  meant  here,  are  often  used  when  a  new  product 
is  introduced  in  a  new  territory.  Besides  selling,  these  salesmen 
decorate  the  dealers’  windows,  arrange  display  counters,  and  some¬ 
times  sell  behind  the  counter.  This  service  creates  a  great  deal  of 
good  will  on  the  dealer’s  part  and  helps  him  to  get  started  in  the 
merchandising  of  the  product. 

Facts  as  to  Distribution.  Under  both  plans  shipment  will  be 
made  directly  by  the  advertiser  (in  this  case  the  manufacturer)  to 
the  retailers. 

Consumer  Demand.  From  its  study  of  the  market,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  has  found  the  following  facts  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  decision : 

(a)  There  is  a  strong  general  demand  for  gingham  dresses. 

(b)  This  strong  demand  has  created  keen  competition  as  is 
evident  by  numerous  price-cutting  sales. 

(c)  This  keen  competition,  with  frequent  sales,  has  done  much 
to  advertise  gingham  dresses  in  general. 

(d)  From  a  study  of  the  experience  of  the  few  companies  that 
are  already  selling  gingham  dresses  of  superior  quality 
and  style,  it  has  been  found  that  wherever  women  can  be 
educated  in  their  purchases  to  the  point  where  they  will 
ask  for  them  by  brand  name,  a  very  satisfactory  demand 
will  result. 

(e)  The  initial  step  in  this  education  of  the  individual  cus¬ 
tomer  or  consumer  will  rest  chiefly  upon  the  retailer,  thru 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  he  can  make  to 
those  seeking  to  purchase  gingham  dresses. 

Finances.  The  amount  that  can  be  expended  on  the  complete 
campaign  is  approximately  $50,000.  Under  Plan  1  this  will  be  largely 
absorbed  by  the  advertising  part  of  the  program,  and  will  leave  but 
little  for  the  securing  of  dealers  and  the  development  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  sales  force.  Under  Plan  2  more  money  can  be  directed 
toward  personal  sales  efforts,  but  the  results  from  the  viewpoint  of 
getting  even  consumer  acceptance  will  be  negligible. 
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Production.  The  company  is  able  to  manufacture  to  a  capacity 
considerably  beyond  any  anticipated  moderate  increased  demand  for 
quality  gingham,  but  the  output  cannot  keep  pace  with  a  very  rap¬ 
idly  growing  demand. 

Sources  of  Additional  Information.  If  you  should  desire  to  verify 
your  conclusions  based  on  the  readings  in  the  executive  manual,  you 
can  watch  advertising  and  marketing  programs  in  process  and  follow 
them  up  at  every  opportunity.  You  might  question  your  druggist, 
your  department  store  manager,  your  grocer,  regarding  the  various 
campaigns  that  you  see  working  out  before  your  eyes.  You  can  ask 
him  where  he  got  the  double-page  “spread’’  in  his  window;  why  he 
is  displaying  dresses  of  an  advertised  brand  at  the  very  time  when 
full-page  advertisements  are  appearing  in  the  magazines;  or  ask  him 
who  prepared  the  big  window  display  that  fills  his  entire  show  win¬ 
dow,  if  it  was  supplied  to  him  free  or  at  cost,  if  he  placed  it  in  the 
window  himself,  or  if  it  was  placed  there  by  a  salesman  or  other 
representative  of  the  manufacturer. 

In  this  way  you  can  get  facts  first-hand  from  the  marketing  field, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  assure  yourself  of  the  practicability  of  this 
problem.  In  this  way  you  will  be  profiting  by  taking  advantage  of 
all  sources  of  information  which  your  surroundings  contain.  It  will 
help  you  gain  a  wider  vision  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  various 
phases  of  the  world  of  business. 

While  the  executive  manual  contains  complete  information  with 
which  you  can  comprehensively  view  all  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  each  problem,  it  is  always  possible  to  supplement  your  analyses 
by  field  work  such  as  has  been  suggested  above. 

You  can  study  current  advertisements  of  special  brands  of  dresses 
that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  magazines.  You  can  question  the 
department-store  manager,  buyer,  or  clerk  as  to  how  they  buy  their 
gingham  dresses;  getting  the  story  of  their  sale  and  delivery  to  the 
store  by  the  manufacturer  or  jobber. 

The  material  that  you  can  obtain  in  this  way  will  help  to  form  the 
background  for  your  solution.  You  must  be  sure  to  discriminate 
between  actual  facts  and  expressions  of  opinion.  What  you  are 
after  principally  are  the  facts.  Opinions  may  help  you  to  crystallize 
your  thoughts,  but  they  should  never  be  taken  at  their  face  value. 
Both  facts  and  opinions  should  be  squared  with  the  principles  and 
fundamentals  brought  out  in  this  Executive  Manual.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  form  the  rock  bottom  upon  which  the  problem  should  be 
handled.  Facts,  opinions,  suggestions,  such  as  you  might  obtain  by 
personal  research,  with  your  study  of  the  text,  are  the  materials 
with  which  your  solution  will  be  constructed. 
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The  facts  in  this  situation  are  before  you.  In  the 
solution  of  this  interesting  problem  you  will  be  faced  by 
questions  which  confront  many  concerns  some  time 
during  their  marketing  careers.  To  work  out  an  effective 
solution  will  be  to  take  one  more  step  forward  in  your 
executive  training  program. 

When  you  turn  to  the  working  paper,  you  will  find 
certain  suggestions  which  will  materially  aid  you  in  mar¬ 
shaling  together  the  facts  and  in  intelligently  analyzing 
them.  Your  ultimate  decision  will  be  the  selection  of 
one  of  these  two  plans:  the  plan  which  wall  decide 
wdiether  this  company  will  profit  materially  or  will  lose 
possible  sales. 
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Part  I 

The  Idea  That  Sells 

THERE  was  a  time  when  soap  was  soap,  oatmeal 
was  oatmeal,  and  salt  was  just  salt. 

To-day,  however,  one  salt  is  free-running — 
“when  it  rains,  it  pours”;  one  soap  is  “99.44  per  cent 
pure,”  another  is  “matchless  for  the  complexion,”  an¬ 
other  “washes  silks  without  turning  them  yellow,”  and 
other  soaps  are  especially  good  for  the  scalp  or  for  the 
baby,  etc. 

Each  advertised  brand  of  soap  is  more  than  merely 
soap  in  the  public  mind.  Advertising  has  educated  the 
buyer  to  select  a  soap  that  best  fits  his  particular  need. 
Advertising  serves  to  impress  into  the  public  mind 
an  idea  that  sells  an  individual  product  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  use. 

Advertisers  individualize  their  products  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  idea  strokes,  just  as  a  cartoonist  represents  his  char¬ 
acters,  not  by  detailed  pictures,  but  by  accenting  their 
individual  characteristics.  But  the  idea  emphasized  need 
not  portray  anything  about  the  product  itself;  it  may 
be  an  idea  of  attitude  or  action. 

An  Idea  of  Action.  A  well-known  sales  expert  was 
engaged  as  sales  manager  by  a  phonograph  company 
whose  sales  were  in  a  slump.  This  man  believed,  from 
what  he  had  learned  in  his  interviews  with  officers  of 
the  company,  that  the  sales  stagnation  was  due  mainly 
to  one  thing— the  lack  of  a  basic  selling  idea  around 
which  to  build  the  advertising  and  selling  appeal. 

On  the  morning  he  reported  for  duty  he  brought  his 
traveling  bag  to  the  office  with  him.  He  stopped  in  the 
office  only  long  enough  to  tell  the  president  that  he  was 
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going  on  the  road  and  would  not  be  back  until  he  had 
found  the  needed  idea. 

It  was  nearly  two  weeks  before  he  returned.  When 
he  returned  to  his  office,  he  knew  why  sales  w’ere  in  a 
slump,  and  he  believed  he  knew  a  wTay  to  speed  them 
up.  He  had  found  the  idea  around  which  all  of  his  selling 
and  advertising  plans  were  to  be  built. 

His  trip  had  confirmed  the  fact  that  his  company  was 
well  known  to  the  trade  and  to  the  public.  Its  prices 
were  lower  than  those  of  its  competitors  and  the  com¬ 
pany  had  good  dealer  representation.  It  wTas  advertising 
heavily  to  consumers,  but  sales  were  lagging  because 
people  more  naturally  called  for  a  competitor’s  machine. 
His  own  company’s  machine  had  consumer  acceptance, 
but  his  leading  competitor’s  machine  enjoyed  consumer 
preference  and  demand. 

This  fact  the  new  sales  manager  established  within  a 
few  days.  But  it  was  not  until  he  had  called  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  successful  of  his  company’s  dealers  that 
he  discovered  the  remedy. 

Without  exception,  the  success  of  these  more  successful 
merchants  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been,  of 
their  own  initiative,  making  special  efforts  to  get  people 
into  their  stores  to  listen.  They  were  not  content  to  wait 
for  people  to  visit  their  stores  and  ask  for  demonstrations. 
They  advertised,  wrote  letters,  and  telephoned  invitations 
to  come  in  and  listen.  They  knew  that  when  people  did 
come  in  to  listen,  a  certain  percentage  of  them  could  be 
depended  upon  to  buy,  and  this  percentage  was  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  effort  to  get  them  in  to  listen, 
where  the  retail  salesman  could  take  advantage  of  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance. 

Consumer  acceptance  is  effective  in  making  sales, 
when  salesmen  do  not  call,  only  when  prospective 
buyers  come  where  a  product  can  be  offered  to  them. 

This  sales  manager  returned  with  a  single  sentence 
which  expressed  both  the  company’s  sales  objective  and 
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(Aho\)i  all 

MUST- HAVE  HEALTH 

Is  your  •  precious  baby  destined  tor,  .Sickness  i.H.L.iuscd'by  the  germs  tlmf 
big  things  ?  Will  be  know  the  thrills  ;  lurk  on  all  dirty  thing?..  The  habit  of 
constantly  purifying,  ha  rids,  .face  ami 
is  one's  surest  protection,  against 
illness.  ,  •  -i 
Li t'elnioy  ■  removes  germ.s  from  the 
It  purifies,  its  absolute-  purity 
antiseptic  action  make  it 
beneficial  to  the  skin— 

e-tcxtumlr«i'h  the 

tile  secret:  of  a 
and 


for  life 


Figure  1.  Soap  is  no  longer  just  plain  soap.  This  brand  is  the 
“health”  soap.  “Use  Lifebuoy  a  week  and  you’ll  use  it  a  life¬ 
time”  is  an  action  idea. 


the  idea  upon  which  its  sales  activities  were  to  be 
based.  This  sentence  was:  “Get  people  in  to  listen  ,to  our 
machines  and  records.” 

That  was  a  selling  idea  of  action. 

The  salesmen  were  all  called  in  and  instructed  to  enlist 
the  dealers  they  called  on  in  local  come-in-and-listen 
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campaigns,  by  means  of  window  displays  and  newspaper 
advertisements  (which  the  company  was  already  taking 
steps  to  provide),  and  by  direct  personal  invitations. 

The  keynote  of  the  magazine  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  at  once  changed  from  its  general  appeal  to  an 
action  appeal — Go  in  and  listen.  This  idea  permeated 
the  copy;  even  the  illustrations  showed  people  listening 
in  demonstration  rooms. 

No  more  money  was  spent  in  advertising  during  the 
next  few  months  than  had  been  spent  previously,  but 
sales  began  to  increase  immediately,  because  all  the  sales 
effort  was  given  force  and  direction  by  emphasizing  an 
action  idea  which  brought  prospective  buyers  where 
consumer  acceptance,  built  up  by  advertising,  could  be 
exercised. 

Selling  Is  Always  Done  with  Ideas.  Selling  is  never  done 
with  words ;  it  is  always  done  with  ideas.  W ords  may  be 
used,  either  spoken  words  or  written  words  or  printed 
words;  but  unless  they  express  or  suggest  some  good  sell¬ 
ing  idea  they  will  not  make  sales. 

A  salesman  calling  on  a  jeweler  to  interest  him  in  a 
certain  type  of  alarm  clock  may  talk  for  an  hour  about 
his  clock  and  his  house  and  its  service,  but  he  will  not 
sell  that  jeweler  any  clocks  by  what  he  says  until  his 
words  convey  or  suggest  some  idea  that  is  of  interest  or 
importance  to  the  dealer. 

He  may  talk  for  ten  minutes  about  how  the  clock  is 
made,  and  for  ten  minutes  more  about  the  price,  and  for 
ten  minutes  more  about  the  standing  of  the  house,  and 
not  interest  the  jeweler  in  the  least.  Then,  in  passing,  he 
may  mention  that  Weston  &  Co.,  of  Kingston,  sold  fifty- 
six  clocks  in  one  week  by  mailing  folders,  which  his  com¬ 
pany  supplied,  to  the  men  working  in  the  various  factories 
around  town  who  needed  alarm  clocks  because  they  had 
to  get  up  early  very  regularly. 
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That  is  an  idea  that  interests  the  jeweler  and  he  begins 
to  look  at  that  alarm  clock  as  something  desirable,  not  in 
itself,  but  because  of  its  sales  possibilities  in  connection 
with  the  little  folder.  The  salesman  has  added  a  sales 
idea  to  the  clock. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  salesman,  in  talking  about  the 
features  of  the  clock,  mentions  that  it  has  a  very  melo¬ 
dious  alarm  bell  which  sounds  like  music  and  appeals  to 
people  who  hate  to  be  jangled  awake.  In  that  case,  also, 
he  has  added  an  idea — “sounds  like  music” — and  this  idea 
sells  the  jeweler  because  he  knows  he  can  use  it  in  re-sell¬ 
ing  the  clock. 

There  are  nearly  always  one  or  more  ideas  about  any 
product  or  any  service  that  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  appeal  of  that  product  or  service  and  become 
an  important  factor  in  sales. 

Put  two  alarm  clocks  of  competing  makes  each  in  a 
pan  of  a  balance  scale : 


Figure  2 


These  two  clocks  are  pretty  much  alike.  They  are  the 
same  in  purpose — to  keep  time  and  to  wake  people  up  in 
the  morning,  and  they  sell  for  about  the  same  price. 
They  are,  in  themselves,  about  on  a  dead  level  of  com¬ 
petition,  as  are  so  many  competing  articles  and  commodi¬ 
ties  on  the  market.  As  they  stand  by  themselves,  they 
just  balance  each  other  in  sales  possibilities.  The  public 
will  accept  or  select  one  about  as  readily  as  the  other. 
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But  one  of  the  manufacturers  adds  to  his  clock  the 
iclea — “sounds  like  music” — and  drops  that  idea  in  the 
balance  with  his  clock.  Note  what  happens: 


Figure  3 


The  idea,  “sounds  like  music,”  gives  this  manufacturer 
the  benefit  of  a  readier  sale  unless  or  until  the  other 
maker  can  find  an  idea  to  drop  in  his  side  of  the  balances 
with  his  clock  that  will  outweigh  “sounds  like  music.” 

How  Ideas  Underlie  Success.  This  sort  of  selling  by 
means  of  an  idea  is  what  the  makers  of  the  Big  Ben 
alarm  clock  did  when  they  first  put  it  on  the  market. 
They  sold,  not  a  big,  jangling  alarm  clock,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  make  life  miserable  for  the  family  until 
some  one  got  up  and  shut  it  off ;  no,  they  sold  an  idea — 
“the  cheery  voice  of  Big  Ben.”  Competition  flattened 
down  before  that  idea  like  a  field  of  corn  in  a  heavy  wind¬ 
storm.  It  literally  swept  the  country  and  forced  the  Big 
Ben  alarm  clock  into  distribution  against  the  inertia  of 
the  jewelry  trade. 

Many  an  ordinary  product  has  been  built  into  a 
great  success  by  the  maker’s  skill  in  adding  an  idea 
that  has  made  it  more  useful  or  more  acceptable  to 
the  public  than  competing  products. 

Thus  a  matter  of  importance  in  planning  any  adver¬ 
tising  or  selling  campaign  is  to  establish  the  idea  around 
which  the  advertising  and  selling  is  to  be  built — the  little, 
or  big,  fact  or  thought  or  suggestion  or  conception  that 
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is  to  be  dropped  in  the  pan  of  the  balances  to  bear  it 
down  with  the  weight  of  selling  advantage  over  competing 
products. 

Until  we  find  that  idea  we  are  very  likely  to  be  wasting 
money  to  try  to  advertise  or  sell;  but  when  we  have 
found  it,  our  selling  plan  will  start  to  shape  up  of  itself, 
our  advertising  copy  and  illustrations  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  and  our  selling  and  advertising  effort  will  dovetail 
with  remarkable  effectiveness. 

HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  FIND  IDEAS  THAT  SELL 

Where  do  ideas  come  from?  We  want  to  give  some 
real  thought  to  this  question,  because  of  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  the  right  idea  around  which  to  build 
sales  and  advertising  campaigns. 

A  first  and  obvious  place  to  look  for  a  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  idea  is  in  the  product  itself  and  its  uses.  We  can 
find  ideas  by  asking  ourselves  certain  questions  about  a 
product  or  service,  such  as: 

1.  What  ivill  my  product  do  that  competing  products 
will  not  do  f 

One  of  the  ideas  responsible  for  the  success  of  Colgate’s 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  was,  “comes  out  like  a  ribbon — lies 
flat  on  the  brush.”  So  important  was  this  ribbon  idea 
considered  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the  name  of  the 
product.  Many  people  visualize  this  ribbon  of  dental 
cream  resting  flat  on  their  toothbrushes,  and  say,  “A 
tube  of  Colgate’s  tooth  paste,  please,”  to  the  clerk  in  the 
drug  store. 

To-day,  however,  other  tooth-paste  manufacturers  use 
this  same  improvement  in  the  design  of  their  tubes;  but 
Colgate  had  this  competitive  advantage  for  some  time. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Rinso,  which  has  been  marketed 
very  successfully  on  the  idea  that  it  soaks  out  the  dirt, 
something  that  ordinary  soap  will  not  do.  And  the 
Hoover  vacuum  cleaner  idea,  “it  beats — as  it  sweeps  as 
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it  cleans,”  is  another  example  of  the  many  ideas  that  are 
found  in  the  product  itself. 

2.  What  will  competing  products  do  that  mine  will 
not ? 

Valspar  varnish  has  been  marketed  from  the  first  on 
the  idea  that  it  “won’t  turn  white  in  water.”  The  Stanley 
vacuum  bottle  advertising  and  selling  campaign  is  based 
almost  entirely  on  the  idea  that  “it  positively  won't 
break.”  The  Iver  Johnson  revolver  advertising  always 


Ask  Him 

how  to  fight  film  on  teeth 


The  Neti'-Day  Dentifrice 


You’ll  be  amazed 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  test.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  fed  after  using. 
Mark  the  absent*  of  the  viscous 
film  Sec  hmv  teeth  become  whiter 
as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

Then  you  will  know  that  this 
method  means  very  thud*  to  you  and 
yours. 

CUT  OUT  THE  COUPON  NOW 


10* PAY  TUBE  FREE  1  ” 

I  HI-  PEPSO.DENT  COMPANY 
D.-p<.  MV  1 1»4  S.  W  Av« .  Qlkato.  lit. 
Mail  te- Day  Tube  of  l*ei»odcntto 


Figure  4.  Fighting  film 
on  teeth  is  the  idea  that 
sells  Pepsodent.  Reitera¬ 
tion  of  this  idea  suggests 
that  competing  products 
may  not  be  useful  for  this 
purpose. 


features  the  idea  that  it  “Won’t  go  off  accidentally.” 
These  are  not  merely  slogans,  but  they  are  basic  selling 
ideas  that  represent  something  these  products  do  not  do 
that  competing  products  may  do. 
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3.  What  inherent  qualities  has  my  product  that  com¬ 
peting  products  do  not  have,  or  are  not  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  have? 

Procter  &  Gamble  have  built  up  the  enormous  sale  of 
Ivory  soap  on  the  twin  idea,  “99.44  per  cent  pure”  and 
“It  floats.”  Paris  garters  are  marketed  on  the  idea  that 
“No  metal  can  touch  you.”  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  have 
so  consistently  and  persistently  advertised  their  suits  as 
“all  wool”  that,  while  many  other  manufacturers’  suits 
are  all  wool,  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  seem  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  public  mind  such  a  strong  primary  associa¬ 
tion  of  all  wool  with  their  suits  that  the  general  public  is 
quite  sure  of  this  quality  in  their  suits  and  not  quite  so 
certain  of  others.  Such  ideas  represent  inherent  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  product. 

4.  What  are  the  uses  of  a  product? 

The  makers  of  Gulden’s  mustard  have  greatly  increased 
the  consumption  of  that  product  and  have  broadened  its 
market  enormously  by  suggesting  new  uses  for  mustard 
under  a  new  selling  idea — “Mustard  is  a  condiment,”  for 
fish,  salads,  cheese,  etc. 

The  makers  of  Hammermill  bond  have  built  a  tremen¬ 
dous  volume  of  sales  on  the  idea  of  using  paper  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  for  different  business  purposes.  The  Kroehler 
davenport  bed  has  been  most  effectively  advertised  on 
the  idea  of  “The  invisible  bedroom — it  adds  to  any  home,” 
an  idea  more  potent  than  thousands  of  words  about  the 
product  itself.  Such  are  the  principal  sources  of  ideas  as 
related  to  the  product. 

Getting  the  Idea  from  the  Public.  A  second  place  to 
look  for  sales  ideas  is  in  the  users’  homes,  their  experi¬ 
ences,  needs,  and  comfort. 

An  idea  can  often  be  developed  by  making  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  list  of  the  services  to  the  user  and  selecting  the 
one  that  promises  to  be  most  effective  as  a  means  of 
interesting  people. 
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Thus,  Woodbury’s  facial  soap  is  advertised,  not  on  any 
quality  of  the  soap,  as  is  Ivory  soap,  but  on  the  strength 
of  what  it  does  for  the  user — improves  her  complexion. 
This  underlying  selling  idea  is  so  expressed  that  it  in- 


Peoria.  Illinois 


Stock  ion.  California 
IS*  W.  Mih  St..  New  >ork 


For  orchard,  vineyard  and  farm 
use;  on  engineering  projects  and 
public  works;  in  the  oil.  mining 
and  lumber  imlustrics~~wherevcr 
there  is  need  for  the  utmost  in 
tractive  power  and  endurance, 
the  “Caterpillar”  has  no  real 
competitor.  There  is  but  one 
” Catetpillar Holt  builds  It. 


The  Nation’s  Road  Maker 


Wherever  you  see  roads  being  built  or 
maintained  by  “Caterpillar”  Tractors, 
you  may  know  that  certain  tax  dollars 
have  been  wisely  invested  in  the  right 
power  equipment. 

The  “Caterpillar”  is  a  real  public  servant 
•—“the  Nation's  Road  Maker.’ 

With  its  sturdy  power;  and  sure  traction 
the“CaterpilIar"8tandsthe  hardest  usage; 
pulling  graders,  scarifiers,  tuaintainers, 
scrapers,  and  every  other  type  of  road 
tool  in  the  toughest  soils;  hauling  great 
tonnagesof  materialsand supplies;  break¬ 
ing  snow  blockades  on  northern  city 


streets  und  country  highways.  It  is  built 
to  work  -and  to  last. 


No  other  machine  has  such  varied  useful¬ 
ness  for  your  community.  Your  roads 
can  be  better  graded  and  maintained,  and 
your  local  tax  budgets  will  get  more  done 
with  the  .“Caterpillar”  method.  Cities 
largeand  small,  counties,  townships,  road 
districts,  park  boards,  contractors,  use 
“Caterpillars''because  no  other  power  is 
so  economical;  no  other  is  so  versatile  in 
getting  road  work  done  at  the  least  cost 
and  io  the  shortest  time. 


Our  new  booklet  will  inrerest  you. 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Copy 


Figure  5.  The  use  idea  sells  this  tractor.  This  advertisement 
influences  city  authorities  by  arousing  “acceptance”  of  tax-, 

payers. 

stantly  gets  the  reader  into  the  picture — “The  skin  you 
love  to  touch.” 
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A  fireless-cooking  gas  range  was  marketed  for  years  on 
the  idea,  “Cooks  while  yon  are  away  from  home,”  thus 
featuring  service  to  the  user  instead  of  any  mechanical 
claim  about  the  range. 


^Thc  Invisible  Efea  Room 


An  added  Room/ 

"  Subtracted  Rent 


tlinrmmolj 


and  exceedingly  ti'mfurtaiite.  It  has  it  in  pin 
room,  when  lolded,  for  thick  removnftle 
mawe.sjj  pillows _  soul  Ltcdclofhci*'.  li  i« 
easily  cotivmvJ  from  davenport  to'  bed  in 
ouc  simple,  wdl-briUneed  motion. 

In  every  home  where  it  is  used,  'lie  family 
enioys  all  the  comfort  of  an  additional  room, 
without  marring  the  .utractivenest.  <>l  rhe 
furnishings  or  adding  one  cent  to  the  house¬ 
hold  expenses. 

All  genuine  Kroehkr  Daven-Os  have  the 
Kroehler  13  a  veil -O  trademark.  In  pearly 
every  town  snine  g-iotl  dealer  sells  the  K  mehler 
Drven-0  for  rush  nr  easy  payments.  He  can 
show  you  one  that  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
your  furnishings.  Ask  for  a  demonstration 
coday.  Or  write  for  r.lur  dealer's  name  and 
handsome  illustrated  Iv-okler. 


Hoot  space  that  it.  1* 
furnished  living-room. 
V7;  krw/rlrr  /XuvriM 
*.<.-• 

Ja<C<ly  IrJ.rt  Mr  «1' 


The  Kroehlcr  Davcn-O.  greatly  itfincd  and 
reduced  in  price,  is  a  beautifully  designed, 
handsomely  upholstered  piece  of  living- 
room  furniture.  Completely  cam-ealing  to  its 
fine  lines  the  fact  of  its  convertibility.  A 
variety  of  styles  fits  any  type  of  decorative 
scheme- -attractive  Modern  OvcrMuffed, 
Colonial  ami  Period  Styles,  with  rich  up¬ 
holsteries  of  tapestry  or  velour,  or  substantial 
coverings  of  leather  or  leather  substitute, 
Itc  daytime  beauty  docs  nor  lessen  its  night¬ 
time  luxury.  1 1  is  a  re.il bed,  wirh  ft  patented, 
sogless,  folding  metal  bed-frame  and  springs. 


rhjoy  frequent ; 


Ton  need  a  Kroehler  Daven-0 

The  Krtiehkr  Dnven-O  is  a  ikwiblc-purpuse 
davenport^  bv  day  it  is  a  luxuriously  lnauti- 
ful  piece  of  living-room  furninirv;  I>y  night 
it  is  a  wonderfully  com  for  table,  full-sraed  bed. 
It  gives  all  the  comfort  that  a  spacious, 
r.iry  sleeping-room  can  offer,  in  'lie  >amc 


KROF.HLEK  NH^rTACTl'RING  COM  PA  NT, 

Fmcur/n  at:  K  .  ill  ,  Niftrville.  III.,  Hiagh»m»«l,  N.  V. 


Kroehler  DAVE N”0 


cThe  Invisible 
Bed  Room 


Figure  6.  The  idea  behind  Kroehler  Daven-0  advertising— “The 
Invisible  Bed  Boom”— is  persistently  presented  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways. 

Ideas  come  from  studying  carefully  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  public— getting  users  to  tell  you  what 
they  like  or  what  would  appeal  to  them. 
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Sometimes  consumers  find  new  and  worth-while  uses 
for  a  product  which  the  manufacturers  had  never  thought 
of.  One  woman,  for  example,  found  that  Listerine,  manu¬ 
factured  primarily  to  be  used  as  a  disinfectant,  produced  a 
refreshing,  exhilarating  effect  when  rubbed  over  the  body. 
Some  of  the  best  advertising  ideas  come  from  a  study  of 
the  consumer,  rather  than  of  the  product  itself. 

Make  the  Idea  Yours.  It  is  well  to  study  both  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  consumer,  in  relation  to  each  other,  in  search¬ 
ing  for  the  keynote  idea  in  advertising — and  to  keep  on 
studying  until  the  one  idea  that  most  effectively  expresses 
the  product  or  service  as  differentiated  from  all  others  is 
found. 

What  the  advertiser  looks  for  is  the  idea  that  promises 
to  have  more  weight  in  people’s  minds  than  any  other 
idea.  It  may  be  an  important  practical  idea,  such  as  the 
Stanley  vacuum  bottle  idea,  “It  positively  won’t  break,” 
or  the  Lux  idea,  “Won’t  shrink  woolens,”  or  it  may  be  a 
rather  subtle  idea  such  as  the  Tareyton  cigarette  idea, 
“There  is  something  about  them  you’ll  like.” 

Whatever  the  idea  is,  make  that  idea  yours  by  fea¬ 
turing  it  persistently. 

It  will  then  come  to  be  associated  naturally  with  your 
product  or  your  service  in  people’s  minds  just  as  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  is  associated  with  the 
“strength  of  Gibraltar,”  Wrigley’s  chewing  gums  with 
the  “flavor  that  lasts,”  and  Old  Hampshire  bond  with 
“the  stationery  of  a  gentleman.” 

Adapting  Ideas  from  Other  Products  and  Fields.  An¬ 
other  prolific  source  of  advertising  ideas  is  a  study  of 
ideas  applied  to  other  products  in  different  fields.  Often, 
by  adaptation,  these  “outside”  ideas  can  be  made  to  fit 
one’s  product. 

Manufacturers  of  certain  kinds  of  foods  found  an 
obstacle  to  sales  in  the  length  of  time  required  by  the 
consumer  to  prepare  their  foods  for  the  table.  To  over- 
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come  this  they  did  a  part  of  the  preparing  operation  at 
the  factory  and  thus  made  it  possible  for  the  housewife 
to  get  quicker  results. 

The  Minute  Tapioca  Company  helps  the  housewife  in 
the  preparation  of  tapioca  by  furnishing  her  with  an 
article  that  requires  no  cooking,  hence  can  be  made  ready 
for  the  table  in  a  short  time. 

This  idea  of  supplying  a  more  quickly  prepared  food 
can  be  applied  to  other  food  products  as  well.  It  is 
applied  to  rolled  oats,  which  are  also  now  offered  the 
housewife  in  semiprepared  condition,  so  that  it  takes 
her  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  formerly  took  to  cook 
them. 

There  are  many  products  to  which  the  general  idea 
of  marketing  them  more  fully  prepared  for  consump¬ 
tion  can  be  adapted. 

Many  persons  like  to  make  the  gifts  which  they  give 
at  Christmas,  rather  than  buy  them  ready  made.  Years 
ago  manufacturers  of  certain  kinds  of  materials  formed 
the  practice  of  urging  the  public  to  buy  their  goods  and 
make  them  into  Christmas  gifts.  To-day  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  many  kinds  of  materials  offer  their  products  for 
Christmas  gift-making  purposes — threads,  yarns,  fabrics, 
embroideries,  tapes,  gift  cards,  china-painting  outfits, 
decorative  papers,  beads,  etc.  This  idea  has  been  widely 
adopted  and  seems  capable  of  still  wider  extension. 

The  use  of  the  sanitary  container,  and  the  featuring 
of  it  in  advertising,  was  first  applied  to  foods.  It  is  now 
used  in  marketing  handkerchiefs,  socks,  etc.  Ace  combs 
are  sold  in  sanitary  containers,  while  the  Owens  tooth¬ 
brush  advertising  prominently  displays  the  clean,  trans¬ 
parent  glass  container  in  which  the  brush  is  to  be  kept. 
Thus: 

There  are  many  products  to  which  the  general  idea 
of  a  sanitary  container  is  applied. 

Advertisers  of  foodstuffs  early  learned  that  it  generally 
made  the  advertisements  more  effective  to  show  specifi- 
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cally  the  uses  to  which  the  foods  could  be  put — to  give 
recipes  and  to  picture  the  resultant  dishes. 

This  idea  has  been  adopted  by  makers  of  vanishing 
cream  and  cold  cream,  which  are  advertised,  not  so  much 
as  jars  of  cream,  but  as  a  method  of  obtaining  and  retain¬ 
ing  facial  beauty.  A  similar  advertising  method  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  manufacturer  of  Cutex,  which  is  presented 


What  causes  this 
surprising  change 
in  tobacco  taste? 


The  feme  pipe 
the  wwi'  tobacco 

—yet  it  tastet 
entirely  different 


w Ageing  in  wood”  mellows 
and  ripens  tobacco  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  can 

Innumerable  tilings  affect  in  some 
degree  the  taste  of  tobacco.  During 
growth,  the  teed,  the  soil,  the  climate, 
the  farmer’s  (.kill,  each  plnvn  11  |nrt : 
then  after  the  crop  is  gntlmissl  (still 
green)  it  must  Ire  cured— und  many  a 
crop  is  ruinnl  right  liere. 

(tut  none  of  tlit-se  tiu-tun,  cmnpares 
in  importance  with  tint  change  which 
takes  place  lifter  curing,  when  “mel¬ 
low  ing”  commences.  The  v 


'•mii&M  ,‘ISb  J4nP*Ufe  Totorts,  Q,K 


IkxI'isI  ripeness  and  sweet  no*.  And 
the  plrowiro  you  get  from  «  pipe  de- 
pends  almost  entirely  on  lmw  far 
this  mellowing  is  allowed  to  go  before, 
your  tobacco  is  considered  “right.” 
for  manufacture  and  packing. 

in  all  our  ex- 
pericnce,  we  have 
found  nothing  that 
•spuds  “ageing  in 
wood”  to  riper 


n  IoImm.s 
smoking.  A  i. 
sito 


•  piuc 


lie  sure,  and  much 
more  expensive-- 
hut  when  tolsuvo  lia-s  hero  thoroughly 
“agist  in  sshmI"'  (and  it  takes  a  couple 
of  yearn),  v<ni  can  know  it  is  as  mellow 
and  flavnrfnl  and  satisfying  in  your 
pipe  as  tobacco  can  ever  lx*. 

iso  in  making  Velvet  wc  have  passed 
up  the  templing  short-cuts  that  go 


only  half-way :  tie:  longer,  slower  route 
is  tjw  only  one  that  get*  there  in  the 
rod.  \o  furring,  no  “  hurry-up' '  to 
save  money  at  the  cost  of  flavor.  We 
buy  Kentucky’s  best  Burley  leaf — and 
every  owns-  in  every  pound  is  patiently 
*'age<l  in  wood"  till  sweet  a*  a  imt 
und  just  right  for  smoking. 

The  less  haste,  Hie  more  taste — a 
generous  me&sure  of  that  mild,  ripe, 
mellow  taste  which  “ageing  in  wood” 
alone  can  give.  For  men  who  love  a  pi  jw, 
there's  nothing 
■  piitc  like \ civet. 


: 


Figure  7.  “Aged  in  Wood”  is  an  idea  adapted  from  another 
product  mellowed  by  a  similar  method. 
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as  a  “manicure” — a  method  of  keeping  the  nails  well 
groomed — rather  than  as  a  group  of  articles. 

This  idea — of  presenting  the  thing  to  be  sold  as  a  live 
method  or  program  rather  than  as  so  much  dead 
material — is  adaptable  in  many  fields. 


HOW  TO  FIND  SELLING  IDEAS 

Ask  questions  about  the  product  or  service: 

1.  What  will  it  do  that  competing  products  or  serv¬ 
ices  will  not  do? 

2.  What  will  it  not  do  that  competing  products 
may  do? 

3.  What  qualities  has  it  that  competing  products 
either  do  not  have  or  are  not  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  have? 

4.  Are  there  additional  and  unusual  uses  of  the 
product  or  service? 

Observe  the  product  or  service  in  use  by  consumers. 

Observe  ideas  applied  to  other  kinds  of  products  which 
might  be  adapted  to  our  product. 


The  health  idea  has  been  applied  in  many  fields.  We 
have  health  shoes,  health  garments,  health  foods,  etc. 
The  Lifebuoy  people  apply  this  idea  to  soap.  It  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  many  other  applications. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  offering  of  a  product 
in  a  small,  popular-priced  package  often  opens  up  a  wide 
market  for  the  product  which  was  never  reached  by  the 
larger,  more  expensive  package.  This  idea  has  been 
applied  to  cigars,  chewing  gum,  candy,  etc.  It  seemed 
a  bit  startling,  however,  when  the  raisin  growers  applied 
the  idea  to  raisins,  with  highly  successful  results.  But 
this  only  proves  that  perhaps  many  other  products  could 
successfully  be  sold  by  applying  the  smaller-package  idea 
to  them. 
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Color  for  decorative  purposes  has  played  its  part  in  the 
handicraft  of  men  since  before  the  dawn  of  history.  Hats, 
shoes,  fabrics,  articles  of  adornment,  furnishings,  pottery, 
and  numerous  other  products  have  caught  the  fresh  inter¬ 
est  of  the  buyers  from  time  to  time,  by  the  use  of  some 
unique  color. 

The  fountain-pen  manufacturer  now  applies  this  idea 
of  a  color  appeal  to  his  product.  The  Parker  Duofold 
fountain  pen  has  been  featured  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  decorative  character  of  its  “scarlet  tanager”  color. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  WHEN  WE  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  IDEA 

How  can  we  tell  when  we  have  a  good  advertising  and 
selling  idea? 

The  right  idea  in  any  case  is  not  only  an  idea  which, 
when  played  up  in  advertising,  will  have  great  weight  as 
an  influence  on  sales,  but  also  it  is  an  idea  that  can  be 
expressed  briefly  and  pointedly.  It  is  not  a  good  idea 
unless  it  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence  or  phrase, 
such  as: 

“Say  it  with  flowers.” 

“Live  rubber.” 

“Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all.” 

“The  greatest  mother  in  the  world.” 

“Find  the  soap  that  agrees  with  your  skin.” 

“Picked  ripe.” 

But  we  must  not  confuse  a  slogan  with  an  idea.  An 
idea  may  eventually  develop  into  a  slogan;  but  if  it 
does,  it  is  still  the  idea  that  is  important. 

The  purpose  of  boiling  an  idea  down  to  a  word  or  sen¬ 
tence  is,  not  to  create  a  slogan,  but  to  clarify  the  idea 
for  working  purposes. 

This  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  phonograph  com¬ 
pany  previously  cited.  The  “Go  in  and  listen”  idea  was 
not  used  as  a  slogan  at  all,  but  it  formed  the  keynote  of 
all  the  company’s  advertising  and  selling  effort. 

Ideas  Are  Like  Diamonds.  Will  the  public  get  tired  of 
the  idea  and  lose  interest  in  it  after  a  short  time? 
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Unless  an  idea  wears  well,  or  can  be  made  to  wear 
well,  it  is  not  a  good  advertising  idea.  Few  advertising 
ideas  will  wear  well  unless  we  know  how  to  keep  them 
fresh  and  interesting.  How  is  this  done? 

Good  ideas  are  like  diamonds.  Diamonds  have  facets 
which  make  them  sparkle  and  show  up  their  color  and 
brilliancy.  Ideas  have  angles  which  give  them  life 
and  color  and  interest. 

The  idea  underlying  Barrett  Specification  Roof  ad¬ 
vertising  is:  “20  years  of  service  guaranteed.”  This 
idea  is  kept  interesting  by  showing  its  many  angles. 
These  angles  (facets)  are  made  to  sparkle  one  by  one. 

The  roofing  of  a  great  new  metropolitan  hotel  forms 
the  angle  of  one  advertisement ;  another  shows  a  group  of 
buildings  all  utilizing  this  roofing  and  put  up  in  a  single 
year  by  one  of  the  world’s  largest  construction  companies ; 
another  shows  a  Barrett  inspector  cutting  strips  out  of  a 
roof  to  make  sure  that  the  proper  number  of  layers  of 
felt  and  pitch  have  been  used;  another  relates  the  story 
of  a  mill  in  Canada  which  was  covered  with  this  roofing 
twenty-eight  years  ago  and  has  served  ever  since  without 
a  cent  of  maintenance  expense.  The  pictures  and  stories 
are  always  different,  but  the  idea  that  sells  is  always  the 
same — “20  years  of  service  guaranteed.” 

That  idea  as  applied  to  Barrett  roofing  and  placed  in 
the  pan  of  the  balance  of  public  interest  was  sufficient  to 
weigh  down  the  balance  in  developing  a  large  roofing 
business  against  competition.  But — 

Sometimes  an  idea  loses  some  of  its  weight  as  time 
goes  on  and  competition  develops.  It  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  a  new  idea,  or  to  strengthen  the 
old  one. 

This  happened  in  the  Barrett  company’s  experience. 
The  specification  idea  (a  roofing  formula  worked  out  by 
roofing  engineers)  was  then  created  to  give  Barrett  roof¬ 
ing  materials  a  sales  advantage  over  competing  materials ; 
and  it  served  the  purpose  for  years.  But  as  competing 
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roofing  companies  began  to  develop  counterbalancing 
marketing  ideas,  a  new  selling  idea  was  needed,  and  the 
added  idea  of  a  20-year  guaranty  bond  was  developed 
and  tossed  into  the  pan. 

The  effect  of  this  20-year-bond  idea,  added  to  the  spec¬ 
ification  idea,  was  to  regain  the  advantage  previously 
enjoyed.  Conceivably,  as  time  goes  on,  some  further  idea 
will  have  to  be  developed  to  maintain  this  advantage. 

Keep  Hammering  on  Your  Idea.  There  is  the  danger  of 
losing  the  full  benefit  of  an  idea  by  getting  tired  of  it  and 
assuming  that  its  usefulness  has  been  exhausted.  But — 

There  is  far  less  danger  of  exhausting  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  an  idea  than  there  is  of  tiring  of  it  and 
dropping  it  before  it  has  really  registered  on  the 
public  mind. 

The  advertiser  sees  so  many  proofs  of  his  own  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  talks  and  thinks  so  much  about  his  idea, 
that  he  is  likely  to  grow  wreary  of  it.  But  by  that  time 
the  public  has,  as  a  rule,  only  begun  to  be  conscious  of 
it  as  an  idea  about  the  product.  To  drop  it  then  is  like 
throwing  away  a  bond  just  when  the  first  interest  cou¬ 
pons  are  beginning  to  mature. 

If  an  idea  was  good  in  the  first  place,  it  is  good 
enough  to  keep  on  using  for  a  long  time. 

The  public  mind  is  busy  with  millions  of  ideas  and 
interests,  and  time  and  repetition  are  required  to  make  a 
strong  impression  of  any  one  idea  in  the  public  mind. 
But  once  that  impression  is  made,  the  advertiser  has  but 
to  maintain  it — by  means  of  reiteration  from  interesting 
angles — in  order  to  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  his  advertising. 

Making  the  Idea  Graphic.  A  good  idea  is  one  that  can 
be  made  graphic;  that  is,  can  be  pictured,  illustrated,  or 
diagrammed,  as  well  as  expressed  in  words.  Picturing  an 
idea  often  requires  considerable  creative  imagination ;  but 
nearly  all  ideas  can  be  expressed  in  pictures  or  illustra¬ 
tions  which  vividly  portray  the  idea  at  a  glance. 
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Once  we  have  settled  on  the  idea  we  plan  to  concen¬ 
trate  on,  we  must  then  study  out  ways  to  make  that 
idea  graphic,  so  that  the  public  cannot  miss  it. 

Sometimes  this  can  be  done  best  with  pictures,  some¬ 
times  with  diagrams,  sometimes  with  vivid  slogans  or 
phrases  which  suggest  concrete  pictures,  sometimes  with 
stories  or  testimonials. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  “What  can  I  say,  or  do,  or  show 
by  pictures,  that  will  make  people  see  my  idea?”  Then 
let  us  persist  in  answering  this  question  until  we  are  fully 
satisfied  that  wre  have  a  device,  a  phrase,  a  picture,  or  a 
sales  demonstration  that  really  does  register  our  idea, 
inescapably. 

Few,  if  any,  people  can  escape  the  force  of  the  picture 
of  the  Stanley  vacuum  bottle  falling,  or  of  the  Valspar 
boiling-water  test,  or  of  the  Prudential  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

BUILDING  AROUND  THE  ADVERTISING  IDEA 

The  basic  idea  of  an  advertisement  may  prove  to  be 
all  that  is  necessary,  but  as  a  rule  this  idea  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  other  facts  and  material  to  form  a  more 
complete  picture.  The  purpose  of  a  feature  idea  is  to  act 
as  an  added  weight  to  put  in  the  pan  of  the  balance  to 
bear  it  down  just  a  little  farther,  far  enough  to  over¬ 
balance  competition.  But  it  may  require  more  than  this 
to  establish  a  balance  with  competition  in  the  first  place. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  idea  of  a  chart  which 
makes  it  easy  for  motorists  to  find  the  proper  grade  of  oil 
for  their  particular  cars  may  be  the  overbalancing  factor 
that  helps  to  sell  Gargoyle  oils,  but  the  chart  occupies 
less  than  one-third  of  the  space  in  the  advertisements. 
The  other  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  space  tells  about  the 
oil,  treating  it  constantly  from  fresh  angles  in  picture 
and  text,  establishing  confidence  in  it  as  a  motor  lubri¬ 
cant,  talking  about  its  economy  and  quality  and  uni¬ 
formity,  all  of  which  is  part  of  the  picture  that  bears  the 
pan  down  to  a  point  where  the  chart  idea  will  over- 
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balance  competition  and  result  in  consumer  acceptance 
of,  or  preference  for,  Gargoyle  oils. 

To  Hit  the  Bull’s-Eye,  Aim  At  It.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
hope  to  sell  our  product  or  service  to  everybody.  Nor 


VACUUM  OIL.  COMPANY 


On  which  side  will  you  stop? 

The  oio,  ou>  QUmtos;  of  Good  ■*  IW— Ruin  or  Wiomr 
--Ortiifjiy  or  Puubc—Xonwi  >•»  rvr/j  tirnr  you  «•  p  to  Soy 
luSn»*i'nir  oil 

Hctf  t/f  «'V<>  common  «  jy«  to  ikk  for  <n!. 


’There  if  only  one  promablr 
thin?  to  do  tvith  >  Sad 

Rrpiace  s  u  hh  »  jood  oOC? 
Boy  GarcoyV  .VtoWoil1 


Figure  8.  The  Vac¬ 
uum  Oil  Company- 
lias  been  unusually 
successful  in  m  a  r  - 
keting  its  Gargoyle 
automobile  oils  by 
means  of  a  service- 
to-user  idea — a  chart 
showing  the  proper 
grade  of  this  oil  to 
use  in  every  make 
of  car. 


can  we  expect  to  develop  an  idea  that  will  appeal  to  every 
person  alike. 

The  person  who  does  not  like  the  flavor  of  Spearmint 
gum  will  not  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  Wrigley 
idea,  “The  flavor  lasts”;  but  this  does  not  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  idea,  for  nothing  else  that  could  be  said 
about  the  gum  to  that  person  would  be  any  more  effective 
after  he  had  bought  his  first  package.  It  is  the  gum,  not 
the  advertising,  that  does  not  appeal.  In  order  to  get 
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this  man’s  business,  a  new  gum  is  required.  Therefore, 
Wrigley  brought  out  a  “Juicy  Fruit”  gum  and  a  “Chew¬ 
ing  Sweet,”  all  of  which  are  also  marketed  under  the  old 
Wrigley  idea — “The  flavor  lasts.”  Few  are  the  advertis¬ 
ing  ideas  that  will  appeal  to  everyone.  Therefore — 

The  aim  is  to  find  an  idea  that  will  appeal  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people,  and  to  use  that 
idea  as  the  keynote  of  our  advertising  and  sales  plans. 

In  trying  to  get  an  idea  broad  enough  to  hit  the  whole 
public,  however,  we  may  miss  the  bull’s-eye. 


Figure  9.  After  thor- 
oly  establishing  Lux 
for  washing  silks  and 
woolens,  Lever  Bros. 
Co.  started  to  adver¬ 
tise  this  product  for 
dishwashing  on  the 
idea  that  “Lux  won’t 
redden  hands.” 


Lupc  for  washing  dishes 

Quick,  rich,  gentle  suds — won’t  \ 
redden  or  roughen  the  hands 


Thw.  lime*:  a  day  in  the  dhii  soap-~3ny  shin 

vvoillti  mldm  m  glow  roanv. 

But  now  yoyr  hunk  need  not  show  iclI-taL  twee*  of  dish 
washing.  The  pure  I.<n  suds  rid  them  far  good  of  that 

threc'timcsa- :i.n-  in-ihf-tiish-pai'-ioeh. 

Women  riicovv-h ts  dlioWtrcd  rids  t)*e  fat  J.u*.  Women 
wIki  for  yew*  had  been  gening  tu;h  mrufjerion  from  Lux 

foe  >llL>  Wii  nwlers  iried  it  for  washing  diihts. 

TJioiwantb,  of  fetters  have  iotne  in  to  u*  saving  that  law 
,i«d*  hav  e,  your  chiry  hwunfutly  <l*an  at  no’  cost  to  rout 
bandy  and  o'-ldag  its  »hv  vve  never  mtmwpwt  It. 

Try  Lux  to-day,  Les'er  Bros.  -Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass, 


iVt 


’I  redden  hands 


Sometimes  two  or  more  definite  and  nonconflicting 
ideas  can  be  developed  around  the  same  product  with 
separate  advertising  campaigns  conducted  on  each.  The 
makers  of  Lux  did  this  when  they  started  a  separate 
campaign  on  Lux  for  washing  dishes,  based  on  the  idea, 
“Won’t  redden  hands.”  Their  initial  campaign  had  been 
based  on  the  idea,  “Won’t  shrink  woolens.” 
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Each  campaign  was  aimed  for  a  bull’s-eye  shot  and 
therefore  each  was  pretty  sure  to  register. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  IDEAS 

The  process  of  translating  sales  ideas  into  buying  ap¬ 
peals  will  be  discussed  when  the  subject  of  prepaiing 
advertising,  in  Executive  Manual  27 ,  is  taken  up,  and 
the  method  of  carrying  a  sales  idea  all  the  way  thru  a 
sales  campaign  will  be  shown  when  the  planning  of  a 
campaign  is  treated,  in  Executive  Manual  29.  Meanwhile 
it  is  important  that  we  recall  the  psychology  of  ideas, 
which  explains  their  potency  to  produce  a  desired  action. 
In  our  study  of  will,  in  a  previous  manual,  we  considered 

thoroly  the  fact  that — 

An  idea  of  an  action  tends  to  produce  that  action. 

How  ideas  tend  to  express  themselves  in  actions  _  is 
shown  by  a  simple  psychological  experiment.  A  device 
that  records  the  slightest  movement  is  fastened  to  a  per¬ 
son’s  head.  The  person  is  asked  to  think  about  some 
near-by  object  in  the  room.  Invariably,  the  record  shows 
that  the  person  begins  to  lean  toward  the  object  abdut 
which  he  is  thinking. 

That  is  why  an  analysis  of  the  advertising  of  the  big, 
successful  advertisers  almost  always  develops  a  dominant 
idea  calculated  to  start  action.  “Save  the  surface  and  you 
save  all,”  “Say  it  with  flowers,”  and  many  other  strong 
advertising  slogans  are  the  kind  that  suggest  action. 

The  idea  of  a  particular  grade  of  motor  oil  for  his  car 
starts  the  motorist  “leaning”  toward  the  oil  advertised. 
The  idea,  “Go  in  and  listen,”  tends  to  start  the  phono¬ 
graph  prospect  toward  the  salesroom  selling  the  particu¬ 
lar  make  of  phonograph  advertised. 

People’s  minds  are  full  of  ideas  and  feelings  and 
sensations,  each  struggling  to  express  itself  in  ap¬ 
propriate  action. 

Therefore,  the  more  sharply  any  advertiser  can  make 
his  idea  stand  out  above  the  rest,  the  more  influence  he 
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will  have  over  people’s  actions — the  more  will  he  succeed 
in  making  them  “lean”  toward  his  product  or  service. 

In  marketing  any  product  or  service,  first  find  or 
develop  a  keynote  idea. 

Let  us  remember  that  selling  is  always  done  with  ideas. 
For  each  product  there  is  always  some  one  idea  which 
will  help  promote  its  sales  better  than  any  other  idea. 
This  one  best  idea  is  found  by  studying  the  product  itself, 
by  studying  and  consulting  the  public,  or  by  adapting  an 
idea  from  other  products  and  fields. 

With  the  right  idea  found,  the  advertising  should  pre¬ 
sent  that  idea  as  graphically  as  possible  and  keep  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  it. 

Now,  before  taking  up  the  study  of  the  actual  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertisements,  as  covered  in  Executive  Manual 
27,  let  us  take  up  the  simple  but  important  question,  How 
do  I  know?  The  answer  to  this  question,  as  determined 
by  investigation  and  analysis,  will  be  presented  in  the 
second  part  of  this  manual. 
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Part  II 

Getting  the  Facts 

PRACTICAL  marketing  is,  first  of  all,  a  matter  of 
judgment,  no  matter  how  it  is  developed,  after 
which  it  becomes  a  matter  of  methods,  mediums, 
and  mechanics. 

We  must  know  how,  what,  and  when  to  market,  and 
whether  or  not  to  advertise.  We  must  also  understand 
when  the  point  is  reached  in  planning  the  marketing  or 
advertising  of  any  product  or  any  service  where  we  should 
turn  from  the  road  of  opinion  and  discussion  and  take 
the  straighter  and  narrower  road  of  investigation  and 
analysis. 

Marketing  Investigation  and  Analysis.  The  following 
experiences  will  make  clear  the  need  of  a  How-Do-I- 
Know?  motto  in  every  business  executive’s  office. 

A  manufacturer  of  household  utilities  decided  to  de¬ 
velop  a  home  dishwashing  machine.  Dishwashing  being 
the  worst  drudgery  of  housekeeping,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  question  but  that  if  he  could  develop  a  really  prac¬ 
tical  machine  of  a  size  appropriate  for  the  home,  people 
would  not  only  buy  it  readily  but  they  would  pay  a  good 
price  for  it.  His  business  had  been  built  on  supplying 
human  needs;  a  dishwashing  machine  was  surely  a 
human  need;  therefore,  it  would  have  a  ready  market. 

So  the  inventive  staff  of  the  business  was  given  the 
problem,  and  within  eight  months  a  machine  that  seemed 
to  be  ideal  for  the  purpose  had  been  designed. 

Then  at  a  marketing  conference,  attended  by  executives 
from  the  company’s  advertising  agency,  the  president 
said,  “I  wonder  that  we  have  been  so  long  in  coming  to 
this.  Housewives  have  needed  a  machine  of  this  kind 
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for  a  long,  long  time.  Our  market  is  waiting  for  us.  All 
we  need  now  is  the  right  basic  selling  idea  and  we  shall 
be  ready  to  launch  our  campaign.” 

All  the  company  executives  nodded  assent.  But  the 
head  of  the  advertising  agency,  who  had  known  nothing 
about  the  dishwasher  before,  looked  dubious. 

“I’m  not  so  sure,”  he  declared.  “I’ve  felt  that  way 
about  products  so  many  times  before,  only  to  discover 
that  I  was  fooling  myself,  that  I  have  grown  wary.” 

Opinion  and  Discussion  v.  Investigation.  That  remark 
led  into  a  three-hour  discussion,  covering  all  the  pros  and 
cons  of  dishwashing,  dishwashing  machines,  and  specialty 
marketing  in  general.  The  longer  these  men  talked,  the 
more  uncertain  some  of  them  became  and  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  others  grew. 

Finally  the  agency  head  remarked:  “Well,  gentlemen, 
it  looks  as  tho  we  are  making  the  mistake  of  substituting 
a  discussion  for  an  investigation. 

“What  we  decide,”  he  continued,  “hasn’t  the  slightest 
bearing  on  the  case;  it  is  what  Mrs.  Average  Housewife 
decides  that  counts.  Give  me  some  good  photographs  of 
the  machine,  a  simple  statement  of  how  it  operates,  and 
an  estimate  of  its  retail  selling  price,  and  we  will  find  the 
answer  inside  of  ten  days.” 

“Where?”  asked  the  president. 

“At  several  hundred  kitchen  doors,”  replied  the  agency 
head. 

True  to  his  promise,  ten  days  later  the  agency  man 
turned  over  the  results  of  exactly  427  kitchen-door  con¬ 
versations,  and  they  proved  conclusively  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  could  not  be  marketed  in  any  large  way,  because 
when  its  operation  was  explained  to  women  (and  they 
were  very  much  interested),  it  developed  that  for  wash¬ 
ing  the  dishes  of  an  ordinary  family  the  use  of  such  a 
machine  was  “really  more  trouble  than  the  old  way.” 
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The  housewives  wanted  a  dishwashing  machine.  Yes, 
indeed,  that  would  be  wonderful.  But  the  machine  they 
wanted  would  have  to  be  more  wonderful  than  this  one 
— so  wonderful,  in  fact,  that  it  would  do  practically 
everything,  from  cleaning  off  the  table  to  arranging  the 
clean  dishes  on  the  shelves  in  the  china  closet!  It  was 
not  merely  the  washing  that  was  drudgery,  it  was  the 
whole  process  of  handling  the  dishes. 

That  brief  kitchen-door  investigation  saved  this  com¬ 
pany  many  thousands  of  dollars.  An  elaborate  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  was  to  have  been  developed  and  extra  sales¬ 
men  were  to  have  been  put  on,  but  it  was  all  stopped  just 
in  time  by  one  man’s  insistence  on  working  on  facts 
instead  of  opinions.  The  machine  was  later  developed 
for  washing  large  quantities  of  dishes,  in  restaurants, 
church  kitchens,  etc. 

Take  Nothing  for  Granted.  The  graveyard  of  business 
is  filled  with  buried  marketing  plans,  the  headstones  over 
which  ought  to  read :  "They  took  something  for  granted.” 

It  is  never  safe  to  take  anything  for  granted  in  mar¬ 
keting.  It  is  not  safe  to  take  for  granted  that  a  given 
product  or  service  can  or  cannot  be  marketed  success¬ 
fully. 

The  first  question  to  ask  in  connection  with  any- 
marketing  problem,  is,  “How  can  I  find  out?” 

This  applies  not  only  to  new  products  but  to  every 
new  problem  that  comes  up  in  the  marketing  of  an  old 
product. 

The  how  of  finding  out  cannot  be  prescribed  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  problem  and  the  attending  circum¬ 
stances,  but  the  where  is  nearly  always  the  same:  find 
out  from  the  people  concerned. 

The  public  always  has  its  way  in  the  end;  and  to 
find  out,  at  the  beginning,  what  its  way  is,  will  often 
prevent  a  marketing  experience  with  a  bitter  end. 

When  Caruso,  the  great  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  died,  the  director  of  the  company  wa> 
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asked  by  a  reporter  from  one  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
he  had  chosen  Martinelli  as  successor  to  Caruso. 

“I  have  not  and  cannot,”  replied  Gatti-Casazza.  “I  am 
simply  the  manager.  Time  and  the  public  are  the  only 
two  factors  that  can  decide  who  shall  be  Caruso’s  suc¬ 
cessor.” 

Thus  did  the  Metropolitan  director  state  one  of  the 
most  profound  truths  in  all  marketing — for,  of  course,  the 
selection  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company’s  leading 
tenor  is  a  marketing  problem,  with  a  very  definite  relation 
to  box-office  sales. 

It  is  only  thru  letting  the  public  have  its  way,  as 
Gatti-Casazza  proposed  to  do,  that  any  executive  ever 
becomes  great  in  marketing.  We  may  try  our  best  to 
force  our  wishes  on  the  public,  but  in  the  end  we  shall  fall 
short  of  the  greatest  possible  success,  if  indeed  we  do  not 
arrive  at  failure,  unless  we  travel  with  the  public  and  not 
against  it. 

The  public  invariably  decides  ultimately.  It  can  be 
educated  and  led  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  adver¬ 
tising  is  invaluable  in  doing  this,  but  if  it  finally 
turns  its  thumbs  down,  there  is  no  appealing  from 
its  decision. 

When  Should  We  Investigate?  We  should  always  inves¬ 
tigate  when  we  face  any  problem  or  doubtful  situation. 
We  may  have  advertised  or  marketed  a  product  for  forty- 
nine  years,  and  yet  suddenly  run  up  against  an  unknown 
element  in  people’s  buying  habits  or  living  habits  or 
reading  habits  or  modes  of  thought  or  natural  preferences 
when  we  come  to  lay  out  a  new  advertising  campaign  or 
marketing  plan.  To  investigate  this  unknown  element 
may  take  only  twenty  minutes,  or  it  may  take  twenty 
months,  but  we  cannot  safely  go  ahead  with  our  cam¬ 
paign  or  plan  until  we  know  it  is  fundamentally  sound. 

If  we  try  to  market  aluminum  kitchen  utensils  direct 
to  housewives  at  their  kitchen  doors,  for  example,  we 
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should  first  investigate  in  a  small  way  to  find  out  whether 
housewives  will  order  aluminum  kitchen  utensils  from 
canvassers,  whether  they  will  have  the  money  in  the 
house  to  pay  for  them  when  the  utensils  are  delivered,  etc. 

If  we  consider  adding  to  our  advertising  schedule  a  cer¬ 
tain  group  of  magazines  to  reach  a  certain  class  of  people, 
we  want  to  know,  first,  whether  that  class  of  people  really 
read  those  magazines,  or  whether  they  are  merely  sup¬ 
posed  to  read  them.  The  place  to  find  this  out  is  not  from 
the  magazines,  but  from  the  people  themselves. 

The  best  place  to  find  out  about  the  habits,  customs, 
traits,  beliefs,  etc.,  of  any  class  of  people  is  out 
among  that  class  of  people. 

Are  we  planning  to  create  a  new  model  of  our  product? 
If  so,  we  must  not  merely  wonder  whether  people  will  like 
it,  but  we  must  find  out  from  a  cross  section  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  before  we  bring  it  out.  This  can  often  be 
done  with  an  inexpensive  sketch  or  dummy  of  the  new 
style  or  pattern. 

In  planning  a  big  national  advertising  campaign,  are 
we  just  sure  that  we  have  the  right  appeal?  Or  are 
we  faced  with  deciding  between  two  or  three  appeals  or 
plans?  If  so,  we  ourselves  are  not  the  ones  to  decide. 
We  must  put  it  up  to  the  public — go  to  the  public  for  a 
test  before  wTe  start  operations  in  a  big  way. 

When  Procter  &  Gamble  brought  out  Crisco,  they  did 
not  trust  even  their  very  broad  experience  in  marketing 
to  tell  them  how  to  market  this  new  product.  Nor  were 
they  willing  to  take  anyone’s  expert  opinion.  But  they 
laid  out  four  or  five  different  marketing  plans  and  gave 
each  a  fair  tryout  in  a  territory  large  enough  to  afford  a 
good  test.  Presently  they  knew  which  plan  was  best  and 
followed  it  in  developing  their  national  distribution. 

Can  You  Keep  Your  Mind  Open?  Before  taking  up  a 
detailed  study  of  the  various  methods  of  investigating, 
two  points  should  be  emphasized. 
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The  first  is  that  an  advertiser  might  as  well  save  his 
time  and  energy  and  money  if  he  knows  in  his  own  heart 
that  he  is  going  ahead  on  his  own  hunch  anyway,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  findings  of  a  real  investigation. 

Some  executives  approach  an  investigation  with  the 
attitude  of  the  woman  who  wrote  to  a  friend,  “I  am  going 
to  see  my  doctor  to-day  to  get  his  advice  on  whether  or 
not  to  have  baby’s  tonsils  removed,  and  if  he  doesn’t 
talk  to  suit  me,  I  shall  go  to  some  other  doctor.”  If  an 
investigator  is  looking  for  justification  of  his  own  theories, 
he  will  find  it,  for  he  will  not  look  for  or  listen  to  any 
unfavorable  facts. 

Investigating  to  justify  opinions  is  useless  in  mar¬ 
keting — and  in  any  other  part  of  business  manage¬ 
ment.  We  must  keep  our  minds  open  and  seek  the 
truth. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  cannot  expect  an  investi¬ 
gation  always  to  save  us  from  the  need  of  making  a  deci¬ 
sion  based  on  facts  and  strength  of  purpose.  While  the 
answer  to  our  problem  is  often  clean-cut  one  way  or  the 
other  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  favorable  and  unfavorable  phases  of  a  problem  are 
pretty  evenly  balanced,  putting  it  up  to  us  to  elect  our 
course  of  action.  Also,  it  sometimes  happens  that  we 
must  pursue  a  given  course  of  action  in  spite  of  an  un¬ 
favorable  investigation  report. 

Of  what  value,  then,  is  an  investigation,  if  it  does  not 
give  us  a  clear-cut  answer  to  our  problem,  or  if  we  have 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  it? 

The  value,  then,  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  judgment  and 
decision  are  intelligently  applied,  that  we  then  know  just 
what  opposition  or  what  unfavorable  aspects  we  are  fac¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  we  can  devote  all  our  energy  to  over¬ 
coming  them,  instead  of  groping  in  the  dark  with  invisi¬ 
ble  but  relentless  opposition  that  surprises  us  with  thrusts 
from  unexpected  points. 
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METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION 

There  are  many  methods  of  investigation.  The  more 
common  ones  are  as  follows: 

Door-to-door  method. 

The  questionnaire  method. 

The  sales-test  method. 

The  telephone  method. 

The  laboratory  method. 

The  statistical  method. 

The  advertising  method. 

Door-to-Door  investigating.  The  operation  of  a  door- 

to-door  investigation  has  already  been  described  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dishwashing  machine.  It  may  also  be 
applied  to  offices  and  stores.  It  may  be  confined  to  calls 
on  certain  restricted  classes  or  professions,  such  as  doctors, 
dentists,  haberdashers,  factory  workers,  or  college  girls. 

The  questions  to  be  put  should  be  as  few  as  possible, 
and  they  should  be  so  framed  and  put  as  to  bring 
forth  the  facts. 

If  the  people  interviewed  realize  why  they  are  being 
questioned,  they  very  often  become  self-conscious  and 
make  guarded  or  evasive  replies.  Some  investigators 
make  it  a  rule  always  to  put  their  questions  first,  and  to 
put  them  in  as  off-hand  a  way  as  possible,  without  ex¬ 
plaining  the  why  of  them  until  they  are  obliged  to,  or 
until  courtesy  requires  it. 

The  Questionnaire.  The  method  of  sending  out  or  giving 
out  a  printed  or  typewritten  questionnaire  (set  of  ques¬ 
tions,  with  blank  spaces  for  writing  in  the  answers)  is 
often  used  by  advertising  agencies,  manufacturers,  and 
others.  It  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  is  generally 
effective  if  the  questions  are  skillfully  put. 

If  possible,  it  is  best  to  boil  a  questionnaire  down  to 
four  or  five  questions  (or  fewer),  placing  the  most 
important  ones  in  the  middle,  where  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  answered  naturally  than  are  the  first  and 
last  questions. 
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Many  of  the  large  magazine  and  newspaper  publishers, 
as  well  as  publishers  of  trade  and  technical  journals  and 
farm  publications,  are  glad  to  co-operate  with  advertisers 
by  sending  their  questionnaire  (on  the  publication’s 
stationery  if  desired)  to  sections  of  their  subscription 
lists  in  any  desired  territories. 

With  the  co-operation  of  several  publishers  of  women’s 
magazines  a  silverware  manufacturer  established,  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire,  exactly  the  kinds  of  patterns 
that  the  women  of  this  generation  like,  and  this  informa¬ 
tion  resulted  in  changing  his  whole  designing  policy,  to 
his  subsequent  profit. 

In  sending  out  questionnaires  thru  the  mail,  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  should  always  he  in¬ 
closed. 

The  questionnaire  method  can  also  be  used  with  groups 
of  people  in  factories,  schools,  colleges,  or  other  groups 
where  the  sheets  can  be  passed  out  to  the  individuals  and 
collected  as  soon  as  time  has  been  allowed  for  filling  them 
in.  This  assures  the  return  of  more  answers,  and  it  re¬ 
lieves  the  one  who  answers  the  questions  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  mailing  them. 

One  manufacturer  determined  the  right  price  to  place 
on  a  new  article  he  was  about  to  market  by  passing  out 
a  questionnaire  to  every  married  man  on  his  pay  roll 
with  the  request  that  he  have  his  wife  fill  it  out.  The 
vote  of  the  wives  in  this  case  proved  to  be  correct,  tho  it 
differed  from  the  manufacturer’s  own  judgment. 

The  Sales  Test.  As  its  name  implies,  the  sales  test  is 
the  actual  selling  of  a  product  in  a  limited  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  answer  to  the  problem  under  consideration, 
whatever  it  may  be — price,  unit,  style,  color,  size,  general 
salability,  or  any  of  a  score  of  things  that  can  be  learned 
best  from  people’s  off-hand  comments,  and  whether  or 
not  they  buy  them. 

The  selling  may  be  done  by  canvassers,  or  by  a  tryout 
in  a  few  selected  stores,  or  by  putting  the  article  on  sale 
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in  all  the  stores  in  a  given  city  (a  very  popular  method), 
or  by  mail  direct. 

Investigating  by  Telephone.  The  telephone  provides  a 
quick  method  of  finding  the  answer  to  certain  kinds  of 
questions. 

A  New  York  advertising  agency  was  able  to  advise  one 
of  its  clients  on  an  important  question  of  sales  policy  by 
selecting  a  single  page  from  the  New  York  telephone 
directory  and  calling  every  number  on  the  page,  as  rep¬ 
resenting  a  cross  section  of  the  city’s  life.  Just  one  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked,  and  it  was  put  so  abruptly  as  to  “surprise” 
the  answer  out  of  the  person  answering  the  call. 

The  returns  from  calling  up  numbers  on  one  page  were 
checked  up  by  calling  many  numbers  on  other  pages  of 
the  telephone  book.  Fairly  accurate  results  were  secured, 
as  proved  by  subsequent  experience. 

The  telephone  affords  a  quick,  convenient,  and  accu¬ 
rate  method  of  making  local  investigations  of  many 
kinds. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  food  product  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  from  several  grocers  to  have  a  young  lady  from  his 
office  call  up  their  customers  from  their  stores  and  ask 
certain  questions.  In  a  day  and  a  half  he  had  the  answer 
to  a  problem  that  had  puzzled  him  for  months. 

The  Laboratory  Method.  Sometimes  investigations  must 
be  scientific  in  character,  either  as  applied  to  the  product, 
or  to  people’s  mental  reactions  to  it. 

A  large  soap  manufacturer  completely  revised  his  sales 
appeal  on  the  strength  of  findings  developed  by  exhaus¬ 
tive  laboratory  research  in  the  field  of  detergents.  The 
investigation  showed  him  things  about  his  own  soap  in 
relation  to  competing  soaps  that  he  had  never  realized 
before,  and  it  showed  him  things  about  people’s  soap-buy¬ 
ing  habits  that  he  had  never  before  taken  into  account. 

Business  men  are  coming  more  and  more  to  use  the 
chemical,  biological,  bacteriological,  and  psychological 
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laboratories  in  working  out  their  marketing  problems. 
They  are  finding  their  basic  selling  appeals  thru  labora¬ 
tory  research ;  they  are  using  the  psychological  laboratory 
to  bring  their  advertising  into  better  relation  to  people’s 
minds. 

The  Statistical  Method.  Business  executives  are  coming 
to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  help  that  statistics  can 
be  to  them  in  laying  their  marketing  plans. 

The  statistical  work  of  the  Federal  government,  the 
state  governments,  trade  associations,  bureaus  of  com¬ 
merce,  publishers,  banks,  and  many  other  institutions 
has  developed  a  mass  of  useful  facts  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  free  for  the  asking. 

All  the  great  mass  of  statistical  information  now 
available  leaves  little  excuse  for  unscientific  and 
slipshod  methods. 

Statistics  on  population,  on  consumption,  on  produc¬ 
tion,  and  various  other  statistical  compilations  that  affect 
marketing  are  often  very  useful  in  establishing  sales 
quotas,  planning  production,  establishing  branch  houses, 
locating  agencies,  planning  territories  for  salesmen,  and 
determining  advertising  appropriations. 

Yet  in  some  cases  selling  plans  are  made  with  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  statistics  at  all.  A  concern  making  a  gas  heating 
appliance  adapted  to  church  buildings  was  planning  a 
special  sales  and  advertising  drive  in  New  York  City. 

“How  many  churches  are  there  in  New  York  City?” 
asked  the  president,  looking  over  the  plan  as  outlined. 

“Why,  I  don’t  know,  sir.  Probably  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  at  least.  It  would  be  quite  a  job  to  find  out  ex¬ 
actly,”  was  the  answer. 

“But  we  must  know  before  we  undertake  this  cam¬ 
paign,”  insisted  the  president.  Whereupon  he  telephoned 
the  librarian  to  bring  him  a  copy  of  the  World  Almanac. 

“Here  they  are,  all  listed  by  denominations  and  bor¬ 
oughs,  and  there  are  eleven  and  one-half  pages  of  them, 
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with  170  to  a  page — roughly  1,965,”  he  announced  within 
four  minutes  after  the  book  was  laid  on  his  desk. 

This  information,  so  easy  to  get,  caused  important 
alterations  in  the  plans  for  the  campaign. 

In  his  search  for  facts,  the  business  executive  should 
not  overlook  the  statistics  procurable  within  his  own 
business. 

In  every  business,  there  are  many  records,  or  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  procuring  many  records,  of  great  value  in 
planning  future  work.  (This  phase  of  business  manage¬ 
ment  is  fully  treated  in  the  forthcoming  manuals  on 
accounting  and  statistical  control.) 

The  executive  who  learns  to  use  statistics  as  a 
groundwork  for  his  planning  will  always  be  more 
certain  of  results  than  the  man  who  does  not  use 
them. 

It  always  pays  to  get  acquainted  with  sources  of  statis¬ 
tical  information  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  sales  plans 
and  methods. 

The  Advertising  Method.  The  advertising  method  of 
investigating  is  useful  mainly  in  testing  out  two  or  more 
selling  appeals  against  each  other,  or  in  trying  out  basic 
selling  ideas  which  are  being  considered  for  marketing  a 
product. 

This  test  consists  of  actual  advertising  in  small  space 
in  some  medium  or  mediums.  Sometimes  it  is  done  with 
a  blind  name  and  address  in  order  to  keep  competitors 
in  the  dark. 

Mail  order  houses  frequently  test  out  appeals  by  this 
method  and  there  is  no  reason  why  general  advertisers 
should  not  use  it  more  often. 

The  advertising  test  is  the  use  of  advertising  in  a 
small  way  to  investigate  the  public’s  reaction  to  an 
idea  or  an  appeal  before  it  is  used  broadly  in  costly 
space. 

Frequently  this  test  shows  the  public  preference  with 
amazing  clearness.  A  few  dollars  invested  in  an  adver- 
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tising  test  in  the  beginning  may  easily  save  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  later  on. 

Printers’  Ink,  a  magazine  for  advertising  men  and 
advertisers,  tells  of  the  experience  of  a  well-known  sil¬ 
verware  company  in  developing  the  basic  idea  to  be  used 
in  its  advertising,  as  follows: 

Two  quarter-page  ads  based  on  its  old  type  of  appeal  and  two 
based  upon  a  new  appeal  were  run  alternately  in  a  weekly  of  large 
national  circulation.  In  each  a  book  was  featured,  the  price  of 
which  was  20  cents.  To  every  book  sold  by  the  old  appeal  some¬ 
thing  like  eight  were  sold  by  the  new.  And  this  ratio  held  good  on 
both  insertions.  The  result  was  that  this  company  knew  in  advance 
that  it  had  a  fundamentally  sound  idea,  and  magazine  and  newspaper 
advertisements,  trade-paper  advertisements,  direct-mail  literature, 
etc.,  could  be  prepared  with  the  assurance  that  the  money  was  being 
wisely  invested,  not  merely  spent. 

The  campaign  almost  formulated  itself  from  then  on.  Copy 
angles  created  themselves  and  vied  with  each  other  for  attention! 


THE  “HOW-DO-I-KNOW”  PROCEDURE 

1.  Take  nothing  for  granted. 

2.  Get  the  facts  from  the  people  concerned — by  means  of : 

Door-to-door  interviews. 

Questionnaires  by  mail. 

The  telephone. 

Use  as  few  questions  as  possible,  of  the  kind 
that  get  off-guard  answers. 

3.  Or  get  facts  by  means  of: 

The  laboratory  method. 

The  statistical  method. 

The  advertising  method. 

4.  Or  use  the  sales  test — the  acid-test  method. 

5.  Test  selling  appeals  before  broadcasting  them. 

6.  Let  the  public  decide  on  the  soundness  of  advertising 
plans. 

7.  Keep  an  open  mind. 

Do  not  search  for  justification  of  a  pet  theory. 

If  facts  are  unfavorable,  recognize  them  as  such. 
Meet  opposition  with  eyes  open. 
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Illustrations — and  even  the  names  of  the  artists  to  do  them — at  once 
suggested  themselves.  Plans  for  booklets,  trade-paper  advertise¬ 
ments,  counter  and  window  display  devices,  etc.,  tumbled  over  them¬ 
selves.  All  because  the  idea  was  so  definite  and  the  public  itself 
had  said  in  effect,  “Go  ahead.  You  have  the  right  idea.”  That  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched,  and  has  since  been  conducted  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  absolute  conviction  such  as  few  advertisers  have  ever 
more  than  approximated. 

The  Law  of  Averages.  Business  could  not  be  run  with 
anything  like  its  present  certainty  and  security  if  it  were 
not  for  the  law  of  averages.  Railroads  depend  on  it  in 
planning  their  time-tables  and  the  length  of  their  trains; 
hotel  and  restaurant  proprietors  depend  on  it  in  buying 
foodstuffs;  business  houses  depend  upon  it  every  day  in 
the  building  and  running  of  their  organizations. 

It  is  only  when  something  abnormal  comes  along  that 
the  law  of  averages  will  not  work.  A  Ykde-Harvard  foot¬ 
ball  game  causes  thousands  of  people  to  want  to  go  to 
New  Haven  or  Boston  at  the  same  hour  on  the  same  day; 
or  a  sudden  sweltering  day  stops  people  from  eating 
hearty  foods  and  causes  them  to  order  crackers  and  milk ; 
or  a  sudden  epidemic  of  influenza  breaks  out — such 
unusual  occurrences  cause  trouble  for  the  railroads  and 
the  chefs  and  the  employment  managers  of  large  busi¬ 
nesses.  But,  at  the  same  time,  these  abnormal  happen¬ 
ings  serve  to  prove  how  much  all  business  does  depend 
upon  the  law  of  averages. 

The  average  of  returns  or  results  of  an  investigation 
in  a  representative  part  of  the  market  will  closely 
approximate  the  average  of  returns  from  the  whole 
market. 

That  is  the  law  of  averages  applied  to  market  investi¬ 
gation.  It  is  amazing  how  definitely  averages  can  be 
figured  and  relied  upon. 

Even  a  restaurant,  subject  as  it  is  to  weather,  whims, 
and  seasons,  can  work  out  average  figures  so  that  the 
management  knows,  as  does  the  manager  of  a  certain 
well-known  department-store  restaurant,  almost  exactly 
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how  many  people  will  eat  luncheon  in  the  store’s  restau¬ 
rant  on  any  day  of  the  week,  at  any  season  of  the  year; 
how  many  will  order  the  special  85-cent  luncheon;  how 
many  will  order  shellfish;  how  many  salad,  and  so  on 
down  the  menu. 

In  many  lines  of  business,  guessing  has  given  way  to 
the  habit  of  working  out  averages. 

Studying  the  law  of  averages  as  applied  to  the  sale  of 
almost  any  class  of  merchandise  or  service  provides  a  very 
valuable  marketing  tool. 

One  publishing  house  knows  that  it  can  add  so  many 
hundred  subscriptions  a  day  or  a  week  by  the  investment 
of  a  given  sum  in  subscription-getting  letters  to  certain 
lists  of  prospects,  or  by  taking  on  so  many  subscription 
agents. 

That  is  approaching  the  scientific  in  marketing.  It 
requires  investigation  and  analysis  to  establish  the  law 
of  averages  as  applied  to  the  marketing  problem  of  a  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  standardization  of  appeals.  But  this  is  the 
sort  of  marketing  ability  that  is  coming  to  be  demanded 
in  business,  and  it  is  well  rewarded. 

Guessing  v.  Knowing.  One  of  the  major  objectives  of 
this  training  service  is  to  develop  ability  to  take  the  guess 
out  of  business  practice.  It  is  almost  never  necessary  to 
guess  in  marketing. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  question  we  face,  an 
answer  to  it  can  be  found  by  investigation  or  an¬ 
alysis,  if  we  but  make  up  our  minds  to  find  it. 

Before  passing  on,  in  Executive  Manual  27,  to  a  study 
of  advertising  copy,  let  us  remember,  in  making  market¬ 
ing  plans,  to  ask  ourselves  at  every  step :  Am  I  guessing, 
or  do  I  knorof 

Before  planning  advertising,  we  should  know  the  facts 
about  the  market  conditions  of  the  product  or  service  to 
be  advertised;  and  the  planning  should  be  based  upon 
the  facts. 
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Then,  too,  the  “guess”  should  be  taken  out  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  advertising  copy.  We  want  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  merit  of  an  advertisement  when  we  see  it,  and 
to  know  why  it  is  good  or  not  so  good.  We  want  ability 
to  make  constructive  suggestions  for  improving  adver¬ 
tisements.  This  ability  will  be  developed  in  Executive 
Manual  27,  which  tells  how  to  prepare  effective  adver¬ 
tising  copy. 

We  shall  be  ready  for  Executive  Manual  27  after  using 
the  following  check-up  on  principles  and  after  we  shall 
have  handled  Executive  Problem  26,  which  follows. 


CHECK-UP  ON  PRINCIPLES 

Use  the  following  check-up  to  get  the  principles  of  this  manual 
firmly  fixed  in  mind.  This  will  help  you  to  handle  the  problem 
which  follows.  This  check-up  is  entirely  for  your  own  personal 
use,  so  you  need  not  send  it  in  to  the  University. 


1.  “I  think  we  ought  not  to  use  this  new  appeal.  It 
is  not  dignified  enough  for  our  product,”  was  the  con¬ 
cluding  remark  by  Olcott,  the  vice  president.  Brown, 
the  advertising  man,  quickly  spoke  up,  "I  do  not  agree 
with  you,  Mr.  Olcott.  I  believe  that  this  appeal  will  go 
over  big  and  I  feel  sure  that  a  test  would  prove  it.”  The 
president,  silent  until  now,  interrupted,  “That’s  fair 
enough.  We’ll  test  it.”  Was  the  president’s  decision 
sensible  ? 

Check 

Yes 

No 

2.  A  student  studying  advertising  compiled  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  of  28  questions  and  mailed  it  to  100  firms  which 
he  had  reasons  to  believe  might  be  glad  to  co-operate  in 
such  matters.  He  received  only  5  completely  filled  out, 
thus  delaying  him  considerably  in  his  research.  Can  you 
give  the  probable  reason  for  such  a  poor  percentage  of 
replies  ? 

3.  You  have  an  idea  in  general  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  farmer — his  habits,  customs,  etc.  Do  you  know 
the  most  effective  method  to  use  in  checking  up  this  idea 
or  to  prove  it  false  when  you  are  looking  for  an  appeal 
to  use  in  advertising  to  the  farmer? 

4.  Brown  had  been  selling  hair  tonic  and  had  con¬ 
sistently  appealed  to  buyers  by  describing  the  ingredients 
from  which  it  was  made.  White,  a  salesman  of  toilet 
soap,  used  the  appeal  of  a  soap  good  for  tender  skins. 
White  suggested  one  day  that  perhaps  Brown  could 
make  more  sales  by  suggesting  the  idea  that  his  hair 
tonic  was  good  for  the  hair.  White  had  never  sold  hair 
tonic.  Was  his  reasoning  sound? 

5.  There  are  many  problems  we  meet  in  everyday 
life  that  could  be  solved  satisfactorily  by  sufficient  inves¬ 
tigation  and  analysis.  Think  back  over  your  past  expe¬ 
rience.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  you  could  have 
adopted  and  used  to  your  advantage  the  advertising 
principle  that  applies  here? 
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6.  The  advertising  idea,  in  the  slogan,  “Save  the  Surface  and  You 
Save  All,”  has  now  been  consistently  advertised  for  some  years. 
Check  the  number  of  years  for  which  you  think  this  idea  is  still  good 

□  □  □  □  □ 

1  year  5  years  10  years  15  years  20  years  or  over 

7.  In  advertising  a  hand-operated  fire  extinguisher,  there  have 
been  two  ideas  presented  for  your  choice: 

□  1.  To  appeal  to  the  fear  instinct,  thru  the  fear  of  fire. 

□  2.  To  play  up  strongly  the  idea  that  this  extinguisher  is 

the  most  easily  operated  on  the  market. 

Basing  your  judgment  on  a  principle  of  advertising,  which  idea 
would  you  use? 

8.  A  series  of  pictures  showing  a  girl  drinking  lemonade  thru  a 
straw  was  placed  before  two  aspirants  for  the  position  of  copy  writer. 
They  were  told  to  write  a  sentence  containing  an  idea  which  could 
be  easily  used  in  a  series  of  advertisements  for  these  straws. 

One  man  wrote  this: 

□  “Drink  your  lemonade,  milk,  or  any  iced  beverage  thru  a 

straw.” 

The  other  wrote  this: 

□  “Drink  it  thru  a  straw.” 

Which  statement  would  be  easier  to  work  with  in  the  above  series 
of  ads? 

9.  A  manufacturer,  possessing  a  good  standard  formula  for  tooth 
paste,  desires  to  select  the  most  effective  selling  appeal  to  use  in  adver¬ 
tising  it.  He  has  four  choices  of  appeal.  If  necessary,  he  will  slightly 
alter  his  formula  to  meet  a  particularly  effective  appeal.  Check  the 
method  you  favor. 

□  Analyze  characteristics  of  formula  and  choose  appeal  that  fits 
it  best. 

□  Send  out  a  questionnaire  to  limited  number  of  representative 
tooth-paste  users  to  see  why  they  buy  it. 

□  Adopt  appeal  commonly  used  by  majority  of  competitors. 

□  Adopt  the  appeal  used  by  the  most  successful  manufacturers. 

10.  Look  over  the  following  list  and  check  the  product  which,  in  . 
your  judgment,  uses  an  idea  in  its  appeal  that  distinguishes  it  most 
effectively  from  competitors  in  its  field. 

(See  these  advertisements  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.) 

□  Listerine.  □  Campbell’s  soups. 

□  Cream  of  Wheat.  □  Woodbury’s  facial  soap. 
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11.  Four  slogans  are  given  below  which  apply  to  nationally 
advertised  products.  Which  one,  or  ones,  impresses  you  as  being  a 
good  “selling  idea”? 

□  “Chases  Dirt” — Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 

□  “His  Master’s  Voice” — Victor  Talking  Machine. 

□  “The  Standard  of  Comparison” — Buick  automobiles. 

□  “They  Satisfy” — Chesterfield  cigarettes. 

12.  Three  or  four  months  before  each  presidential  election,  sev¬ 
eral  magazines  send  out  straw  ballots.  A  large  percentage  of  them 
are  filled  out  and  returned.  It  is  often  remarkable  how  accurately 
the  elections  are  forecast  in  this  way.  Which  is  the  most  likely  reason 
the  straw  votes  so  closely  approximate  the  results? 

□  Representative  lists.  □  Rivalry  between  sections  of 

□  Interest  in  election.  country. 

□  Popularity  of  magazine. 


Executive  Problem  26 

SELECTING  THE  SELLING  APPEAL 

Putting  an  Effective  Appeal  into 
Advertising 

Under  The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 


THE  experience  you  will  get  in  applying  the 
principles  of  business  management  involved 
in  this  executive  problem  will  give  you  in¬ 
creased  confidence  in  your  knowledge  and  a 
greater  assurance  in  your  ability  to  handle 
situations  that  may  arise  in  your  own  business 
relations. 


Prepared  by  the  Research  and  Consultation 
Staff  of  LaSalle  Extension  University  from  an 
interesting  problem  which  it  has  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  and  analyzed. 


Executive  Manual  26 
SELECTING  THE  SELLING  APPEAL 

The  year  1922  found  the  fountain-pen  industry  still 
suffering  from  the  sharp  decline  in  sales  that  began  in 
1921.  Sales  during  the  War  had  been  exceptionally  good, 
but  were  due  to  the  demand  that  resulted  from  thousands 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in  war  work  rather  than  to 
any  effort  to  increase  sales  by  advertising. 

Up  to  this  time  all  pens  had  been  advertised  and  sold 
in  much  the  same  way.  Pens  were  all  pretty  much  alike 
as  to  color,  size,  and  price.  Every  manufacturer  had 
advertised  his  product  in  much  the  same  way  as  had  his 
competitors.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  best  seller, 
no  outstanding  pen,  no  remarkable  advertising.  To  the 
public  all  pens  seemed  essentially  the  same. 

The  X  Pen  Company  in  the  meantime  had  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  plan  to  remedy  this  situation  with  regard  to  its 
own  interests.  It  found  that  in  order  to  revive  the  mar¬ 
ket,  one  thing  especially  was  necessary: 

A  product  was  needed  that  could  be  advertised  and  sold 
as  an  exceptional  pen — a  superpen,  perhaps.  This  pen  should 
have  certain  characteristics  that  would  make  it  stand  out  from 
all  other  pens  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  be  spoken  of  as 
“a  fountain  pen,”  but  would  rather  be  referred  to  as  “the  new 
pen.” 

Therefore,  the  new  pen,  which  had  just  been  designed 
and  perfected  a  few  months  before,  was  brought  out.  It 
was  thought  that  this  pen  fulfilled  all  the  requirements 
and  could  be  advertised  and  sold  as  a  pen  without  equal. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Size.  Its  barrel  was  made  with  a  larger  circumference  than 
that  of  ordinary  pens.  This  not  only  contributed  to  its  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  but  also  provided  for  a  large  ink  capacity  and  a 
better  grip. 
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Color.  Distinctiveness  was  accentuated  by  constructing  the 
barrel  of  a  special  rubber  compound  of  a  rare  shade  of  Chinese 
lacquer  red  with  black  tips.  The  effect  was  beautiful.  The 
color  also  served  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  loss  or  misplace¬ 
ment. 

Point.  This  consisted  of  a  tip  of  specially  selected  iridium 
of  unusual  size,  polished  to  a  high  degree  of  smoothness  and 
set  in  extra  thick  gold.  This  iridium  is  the  hardest  known 
metal  and  has  a  market  value  of  over  $2,000  a  pound.  The 
manufacturer  guaranteed  this  point  for  25  years  for  mechani¬ 
cal  perfection  and  wear.  He  might  have  made  it  50  years,  for 
such  a  point  will  probably  never  wear  out. 

Other  Characteristics.  It  wTas  of  shapely  design,  with  sym¬ 
metry  and  writing  balance.  Mechanically,  the  pen  contained 
a  leak-proof  feed,  safety-sealed  nonleak  cap,  and  press  button 
filler — all  patented  features. 

In  order  further  to  individualize  the  product,  the  X  Company  set 
the  price  of  the  new  pen  at  $7.  Competing  pens  were  selling  at  from 
$2.50  to  $3.25. 

Before  advertising  or  selling  a  new  product,  a  basic  selling  appeal 
to  arouse  the  buying  motive  must  be  determined  upon.  After  this 
has  been  done,  all  future  advertising  and  sales  efforts  are  built  around 
this  appeal.  No  mention  may  be  made  of  it,  as  such,  in  any  publicity 
or  sales  talk,  but  the  prospective  buyer  is  influenced  by  the  appeal, 
with  the  result  that  the  buying  motive  begins  to  take  form  in  his 
own  mind  as  a  result  of  the  sales  efforts  and  advertising. 

Later  on,  when  the  buyer  is  asked  why  he  purchased  the  article, 
lie  may  say,  “Why,  I  bought  this  fire  extinguisher  because  the  insur¬ 
ance  on  my  car  costs  15  per  cent  less  with  it  as  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.”  This  is  the  buyer’s  explanation.  The  selling  appeal  in  this 
case  was  that  of  money  gain  or  thrift. 

And  so  it  goes.  Preceding  the  initiating  of  an  effective  selling  or 
advertising  campaign,  there  is  alway  one  particular  basis  on  which 
the  appeals  thru  the  written  or  the  spoken  word  are  built. 

Basic  Appeals  in  Use.  Let  us  study  some  basic  appeals  that  have 
been  used  extensively  in  the  past.  Notice  all  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
advertisements  which  say,  “Ask  the  man  who  owns  one.”  This  is 
evidently  a  claim  that  every  owner  is  perfectly  satisfied  and,  as  such, 
it  appeals  to  the  instincts  of  imitation,  personal  comfort,  satisfaction, 
and  pride  of  ownership. 

Listerine  advertisements  form  interesting  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  instinct  of  fear  in  their  selling  appeals.  The  ever-present  fear  of 
halitosis  or  bad  breath  is  presented  in  various  ways  showing  what 
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may  happen  to  the  reader’s  friendships  if  he  or  she  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  bad  breath  by  constantly  using  listerine. 

Care  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  not  to  confuse  basic  appeals, 
which  are  directed  to  fundamental  instincts,  with  the  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  those  appeals.  A  review  of  the  text  on  “The  Idea  That 
Sells”  will  help  to  refresh  your  memory  at  this  point. 

Fear  is  one  of  the  most  basic  human  instincts  and  we  find  many 
advertisers  who  appeal  to  it  consistently  in  their  advertising.  In 
one  advertisement  an  illustration  is  shown  of  a  shiny  new  sedan 
overturned  at  the  roadside  and  burning  fiercely.  The  headline  says, 
“The  first  ride  in  your  new  closed  car  might  prove  to  be  the  last 
if  you  started  without  Pyrene  protection.”  In  this  case  the  head¬ 
line  shows  how  the  appeal  is  presented.  No  direct  mention  is  made 
of  the  appeal  itself,  such  as  “Aren’t  you  afraid  your  car  will  burn 
some  day?”  This  would  be  too  bald  a  statement  and  might  appear 
crude  to  the  reader.  Fear,  morever,  is  often  destructive  rather  than 
constructive. 

Cleanliness  has  been  used  extensively  in  advertising  soaps,  and 
it  has  become  so  well  impressed  on  the  American  mind  that  it  has 
become  less  effective  as  an  appeal.  We  now  find  many  soap  manu¬ 
facturers  appealing  to  women’s  desire  for  beauty.  “Keep  that 
schoolgirl  complexion”  and  “A  skin  you  love  to  touch”  are  two 
such  examples. 

Many  advertisements,  especially  in  women’s  publications,  appeal 
to  a  person’s  love  of  family  and  the  maternal  love  of  a  mother  for 
her  children  thru  the  instinct  sometimes  called  the  unselfish-interest 
instinct.  Baby  powder,  baby  clothing,  and  children’s  foods  are 
usually  presented  thru  this  type  of  appeal. 

Analysis  of  the  Problem.  You  have  learned  that  the  X  Pen 
Company  desired  to  make  and  market  a  pen  which  would  be  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  which  could  be  advertised  as  being  bigger  and  better  in 
every  way  than  competing  pens.  This  is  known  as  “putting  the 
product  above  competition.” 

An  example  of  this  is  the  automatic  pencil.  Some  far-sighted  man 
believed  that  the  pencil,  which  has  been  used  so  universally,  could 
be  made  more  attractive  and  desirable  and  a  higher  price  demanded. 
We  all  know  what  happened.  Probably  more  money  is  being  spent 
to-day  for  automatic  pencils  than  was  spent  for  all  kinds  of  pencils 
before  the  automatic  pencil  was  invented. 

In  this  case  the  product  was  put  above  competition.  This  is  what 
the  X  Company  wanted  to  do  with  the  NEW  pen. 

The  appeals  used  by  all  the  fountain-pen  makers  up  to  this  time 
had  been  those  of  convenience,  which  distinguished  all  fountain  pens 
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from  the  old-fashioned  steel  pens.  Now,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a 
new  appeal,  in  addition  to  the  old.  The  X  Company  had  produced 
a  new  and  outstanding  pen — the  NEW  pen.  No  cost  had  been 
spared  in  designing  it  to  fit  the  hand,  to  write  smoothly  and  steadily, 
to  outlast  all  other  pens,  and  to  appear  as  the  handsomest  fountain 
pen  ever  seen.  It  had  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  good  pen,  with 
the  added  virtues  of  holding  a  very  large  supply  of  ink,  of  being  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  color  and  design,  and  of  having  an  unbreakable  point.  The 
price  of  this  pen  was  also  a  measure  of  its  superior  worth — $7,  which 
was  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  price  of  all  the  competing 
pens.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  had  three  patented  features,  and 
combined  in  itself  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  competing  pens. 

In  working  out  your  solution  to  this  problem  you  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  come  across  some  appeals  that  obviously  would  not  be  appro¬ 
priate.  Take,  for  instance,  the  appeal  to  thrift  or  the  money-gain 
instinct.  It  would  be  hard  to  appeal  to  this  instinct,  inasmuch  as 
the  NEW  pen  was  to  sell  for  about  100  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  of  all  the  other  pens.  Likewise  it  would  be  impossible,  or  at 
least  incongruous,  to  use  fear  as  an  appeal  to  buy  fountain  pens. 

Short  Analysis  of  Product.  We  know  from  our  study  of  adver¬ 
tising  principles  that  an  analysis  of  a  product  is  necessary  when 
working  out  a  basic  selling  appeal.  Therefore,  let  us  see  just  what 
there  was  about  this  NEW  pen^that  was  different  from  the  others. 


Gold  Point  Bldck  Chinese  Lacquer- Red  Barrel  Gold  Band  Cold  Clip  Black 


Figure  10.  The  new  fountain  pen  which  was  to  be  the  aristocrat 
of  all  fountain  pens. 

It  was  new.  It  was  considerably  larger  than  the  average 
pen  and  of  a  distinctive  color.  An  extra-large  ball  of  polished 
iridium  was  set  in  a  gold  point  of  unusual  thickness.  It  also 
contained  a  leak-proof  feed,  safety-sealed  nonleak  cap,  and 
press  button  filler — all  patented  features. 

From  this  summary  of  characteristics  we  will  want  to  choose  a 
basic  appeal  that  will  allow  us  to  feature  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
NEW  pen. 

Market  Analysis.  It  is  also  necessary  for  us  to  look  into  the 
condition  of  the  fountain-pen  market  before  we  make  our  final 
selection  of  appeal. 
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The  market  conditions  in  1922  were  very  discouraging. 
Fountain-pen  sales  had  fallen  off  since  1921  and  no  amount 
of  the  old  standardized  selling  efforts  seemed  to  bring  in  any¬ 
where  near  commensurate  results.  There  were  perhaps  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  different  pens  on  the  market  and  none 
seemed  to  sell  any  better  than  another.  In  appearance,  effi¬ 
ciency,  durability,  and  style,  as  well  as  price,  all  pens  seemed 
to  be  on  a  par.  If  one  wras  to  lift  a  pen  out  of  this  general 
class  and  sell  it  in  volume  in  the  face  of  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions,  positive  methods  had  to  be  used. 

The  appeal,  then,  in  order  to  fit  the  market  situation,  must  be 
adaptable  and  must  have  force  enough  in  it  to  bring  about  the 
desired  results. 

Consumer  Analysis.  Finally,  let  us  study  the  characteristics  of 
the  probable  buyer  or  consumer. 

The  probable  buyer  perhaps  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  fountain  pen,  but  had  been  accustomed  to  paying  from  $2.50 
to  $3.25.  Lip  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  NEW 
pen,  he  had  had  no  particular  choice  except  as  different  ad¬ 
vertisements  had  persuaded  him  that  a  certain  pen  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  others  with  regard  to  its  method  of  feed,  hardness  of 
point,  the  method  of  filling,  or  the  reliability  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Competition  survived  on  minor  differences  and  im¬ 
provements  in  various  pens.  The  average  fountain-pen  buyer 
had  usually  gone  into  a  store  and  asked  to  see  some  pens.  No 
particular  reason  outside  of  the  clerk’s  influence  could  be  given 
for  his  purchase  of  a  certain  pen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  American  buying  public  has  always  been  ready  to  pay 
more  for  a  superior  article.  Americans  have  been  accustomed 
to  improvements,  and  the  best  that  money  can  buy,  so  that 
it  could  be  assumed  that  the  public  would  accept  this  pen 
provided  it  was  a  superior  product. 

From  this  short  analysis  we  see  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
basic  appeal  chosen  should  not  only  help  influence  the  buyer  when 
he  entered  a  store  to  buy  a  fountain  pen,  but  should  also  create  a 
want  where  no  want  was  felt  before  if  sales  volume  was  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  After  reading  an  advertisement,  the  prospective  purchaser 
must  think  to  himself,  “I  want  that  pen:’ 

Now  turn  to  the  forking  paper.  From  the  understanding  you 
have  already,  and  from  the  discussion  you  have  just  read,  pick  out 
and  state  the  basic  selling  appeal  that  would  apply  most  effectively 
to  the  advertising  and  selling  of  the  X  Company’s  REW  pen. 


* 


